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Do Your Planning in the Summer 
For Planting in the FALL 


Every year more rose growers learn that 
Fall is the ideal season to plant roses. 
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Plant Pat. App. for 
At last! the real golden-yellow Floribunda you've been 
waiting for! Its prolific succession of bloom will bring 
a mass of sunshine into your garden from early Spring 
until late Fall. Ovoid buds, resembling hybrid teas in 
form, rich golden yellow, pass through many lovely 
stages to the full open flower measuring 3 to 33 in. 
across. Dense, spreading, hardy, vigorous in growth, 
with decorative glossy foliage. 
$1.50 ea. 
3 for $3.75 
12 for $15.00 
Post paid 
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3 Jackson & Perkins Co., 117 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 





B® Send me your Fall catalog, ‘‘Parade of Modern Roses, Per- 

B® ennials and Fruits,’’ as soon as printed—about August 15. 
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ms Advance Fall Order 
Send postpaid for Fall planting 


No, Plants for 
the Modern Roses ordered below: 
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For Planting This FALL 
Your Choice of 












THRILLING J & P 


toh 


FEATURING 


NEW CREATIONS 


Select your next year’s roses from the glorious true- 





color reproductions in the “Parade of Modern Roses” 
—the new Jackson & Perkins Fall catalog. In this 
fascinating “rose garden in a book” you will find a 
profusion of thrilling Hybrid Teas and Floribundas 
—new creations and favorites of other years—in 
varieties by the score. To assure your getting this 
trusted guide for your Fall planting of 
roses—and perennials and fruits, too— 
send the coupon today. Wartime restric- 
tions limit the number, so reserve yours 
at once. It will be mailed you FREE about 
August 15. 


CRIMSON GLORY 


Plant Pat. 105. Big, interesting, 
beautifully formed blooms of deep, 
vivid crimson, held proudly high 
on vigorous bushes. The foliage is 
healthy and profuse, forming an 
ideal base for these perfect blooms. 
Its fascinating fragrance makes 
Crimson Glory an instant favorite. 
Voted most popular rose for many 
years. 





$1.50 ea. 

3 for $3.75 

12 for $15.00 { 
Postpaid 


Cui Plant Guaranteed 


J & P Modern Rose Plants are finest quality, full stemmed, with 
robust root systems tested and proved by two years’ growth in out 
own fields. Shipped at the ideal time to put to bed for the winter, 
they will be ready to start vigorous Spring grewth as_ the 

leaves the ground, developing plants like older-established bushes. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Werld1 Largesy Aeo1e Growers ‘ 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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THE ROSE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 








SUDBURY FAMOUS ANIMAL PRODUCTS 








SUMMER ECZEMA 


IS TORTURE 





Eczema is often caused by summer heat, dirtiness and 
fleas, resulting in severe irritation. Help prevent and 
relieve this condition by bathing your dog with’ SUD- 
BURY HYGIENIC DRY CLEANING POWDER. Scien- 


tific. Effective.e Easily applied ...a little $] 60 
1 amine 


goes a long way. No muss ... no fuss. 


SUDBURY HYGIENIC 


DRY CLEANING POWDER 








KEEP DOGS AWAY 


FROM GARDENS, 
SHRUBS, ETC. 






Stop the dog nuis- 
ance in your garden 
... prevent damage 
by rabbits . . . spray with LIQUID CHAPERONE. It's 
a wonderful new repellent that works like magic, pro- 
tecting shrubs, evergreens, flowers, vegetables. You 
don't see it . . . don't smell it, but animals 
do and stay away. Won't dissolve in 
rain. Economical. 


Quart Size... .$2 Gallon Size... .$6 


Liqun CHAPERONE 


RELIEF 


FOR SCRATCHING DOGS 


T. T. D. FLEA POWDER is a new, 
scientific development for repel- 
ling mites, fleas, ticks and lice. Re- 
lieves itching. Helps prevent se- 
rious skin troubles. Recommended 
by authorities. Economical to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. (Does not 
contain Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichlo- 


roethane). 
2. rons #192 


T. T. D. “FLEA POWDER 


LARGE 
BOXES 








MAKE YOUR DOG 
STAY OFF FURNITURE 


Keep your dog off 
chairs, beds, rugs, 
etc. ... prevent dam- 
age to your furniture 
. . . apply POWDER 
CHAPERONE lightly. 
You don't see it... 
don't smell it . . . but 
dogs do and stay 
away. Harmless to hu- 
mans, fabrics and ani- 
mals. Ideal for house- 
breaking a dog, 


00 
+fae POWDER 


CHAPERONE 








$00 








SUDBURY LABORATORY 
158 LAB, BUILDING, SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 
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& 

Liquid Chaperone $1]...... oO Ot. er 0 Gal. Size $6...... 0 
WENN dca cak Shauabese Nuun cb bbasn keke panes pelea miekan cmeshoenene ase akieaeee 
Address 


Send no money unless you choose. 
C.O.D. plus postage, or express. 
postage or express. 


We will gladly ship your choice of items 
If you choose to send money, we will pay the 


TIT I III 





SUDBURY LABORATORY 155 Las. BuiLpine, so. supBurY, MASS. 














ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted Aug. should 
bloom next year 





Large field grown roots. 
Grown from divisions. Guar- 
anteed true to name. Planting 
directions with each order. All Plants are 
labelled and shipped POSTPAID. Order 
Now. 














MRS. PERRY—Ilarge beauti- ORANGE KING — select 
ful clear pink, each . large orange oe ore 
orn a OF LIVERMORE— MAY SADLER 
ark ac -5O mon pink 
CAVALIER — large, crinkly, PERFECTION—large dainty 





Lo gee se peo red. Ti ati pink crinkled. Tall 
. BtEMS .eseccceccss 
oLymPiA—bouble Salmon, | garr's WHITE—a fine iall 


ENCHANTRESS—lary e, beau- white, large flowers with 
tiful — rose. New and maroon blotch a. =e 


fine, eac .60 | PINK RADIANCE—a lovely 
HELEN ELIZABETH _ light large tall pink. New .50 
La France pink. Deeply TOREADOR—immense flow- 
a long blooming, ers of genuine carmine. 
Se .0.0,0.0.0.5,% sO Crinkly shiny petals. Tall 





HENRI CAYEUX—Wine attial and handsome 
ra — a ” i: . - 50 | PURITY—Pure soft ‘pink, 

JOYCE—Beautiful American very large, no mi —_ 
Beauty rose tall and free SE. 64.2 6600240 66 B. 
flowering, each.. .35 PROSERPINE — Ve arge 

WURTEMBERGIA — largest searlet, long "biooming 
Of all red..cersces 50 period, very sturdy .50 
Any three 35c varieties. .....-+eeeeeeeee $.90 
Any three SOc varieties... ....-65eeeees 1.30 
Any three 60c varieties... oan es av - &.60 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 

grow. Will bloom (first year. 

Large flowers, very showy and 

desirable. Thrive in almost any 

location. Perfectly hardy. 

CRESS!IDA—deep orange, dainty. 
Blooms July. 

BAY STATE—rich yellow, large. 
Blooms June. 

J. A. CRAWFORD—Deautiful ap- 
rieot. Blooms June. 

KWANSO—large DOUBLE flow- 
ers. Gold-bronze. August. 














Assortment 4 very choice varie- 
ties $1.00 prepaid. 


Bargains for July Buyers 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


One of the finest wildflowers. Fine bulbs of this 
very pretty native. Hardy, blooms early, large 
pure white flowers. Fine for shaded locations. 

6 large bulbs $1.00 12 for $1.75 


MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE BELLS—Plant this fall 
for beautiful flowers next spring. Blooms in 
May with twelve in stalks of pretty blue bells 
shading to pink. Very hardy, sure blooming and 
interesting. Fine bulbs.......... i2 for $1.00 

Large selected bulbs, 6 for $1.00 


AUTUMN BLOOMING IRIS 


This new family blooms in May and again in 

Sept.-Oct. New, beautiful and hardy 

AUTUMN HAZE—fragrant, lavendar violet. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT-—<leep rich violet. 

PEGGY BARRINGTON—rich yellow. Fine. 

WHITE AUTMN KING—exquisite snowy white. 
Four choice varieties, $1.00 prepaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


One of our fine American flowers worthy of ex- 
tensive planting. Hardy, blooms April-May. Large 
fragrant lavendar flowers. Likes shade. Very at- 
tractive with spring bulbs. Planted this fall will 
bloom next spring. 


8 nice size plants $1.00 postpaid. 


JACK-IN-PULPIT BUTTERFLY PLANT — 


Attractive American Burnt orange um- 
flower, easy to grow bels, very showy in 
and hardy. Like shad- July, August. Thrives 
cool location, in any dry locations. 
} lower in spring is Fasy to grow and 
green with purple nice for cutting. 
stripes. Bright red Very fine for natur- 
berries Aug.-Sept. Fine alizing also. 
bulbs. 10 for $1.00 
4 for ‘50 BABY !R1IS—Plant for 
10 for $1.00 crocus effect. Blooms 
, very early, very 
GRAPE HYACINTHS — dwarf. 3 to 6 inch- 
Grow anywhere. Fine es. Hardy and very 
little flowers, very showy. Plant now for 
showy along paths, next spring bloom. 
etc., in.early May. Will ship nice = as- 
Heavenly blue, sortment of colors 





30 bulbs $1.00 10 for $1.00 


ORD ER All ee al NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


‘THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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Coming in August 


Readers have been asking and answering questions recently about bedding violas, so 
this seemed to be an opportune time to get C. W. Wood to dip into his experiences in 
growing these plants to tell us how to get a start with them either from seed or cut- 
tings. If you've never grown these “tufted pansies”, here’s your chance to leafn how 
from an expert. 


Pansies? Yes, we'll have notes on sowing pansy seed, too. 


Carnations are much admired, and not difficult to grow in a little greenhouse, 
either. John H. Myers has been successful with them for years, and he tells exactly 
how he treats ‘them in the next issue. 

No one can compile a foolproof list of the best davlilies, the way new ones are 
flooding the market these days. However, after years of working with hemerocallis, 
Elmer A. Claar, chairman of the Daylily Section of the American Amaryllis Society, 
has boiled down his list to a few dozen dependable kinds, both old and new. You'll 
want to check his list, coming in August, and add some of these top-ranking varieties 
to your collection. 

Plus more timely tips, letters, bird items. 
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Your Own 
Collections 
You Pick Them 


Alike or assorted 





GROUP "A" 


Any Iris not over 30¢ 

oo 125 .. -$4.20 
10.... 2.30 25.... $48 

(Not over 5 of a kind) 





GROUP "B" 


Any Iris not over 40¢ 


....$1.60 ... $5.60 
36.... Bae 25.... 6.50 
(Not over 5 of a kind) 





GROUP "C" 


se’ Iris not ig 60¢ 
. .$2.30 . $8.00 


10. ... 4.40 as . 10.00 
(Not over 5 ofa kind) 





GROUP "D" 


ar Iris not — 75¢ 
. .$2.00 . -$5.50 


. .. 3.00 18: - aa 
(Not over 5 of a kind) 





GROUP "E" 


_ Tris not — $1.00 
. .$2.70 . .$7.50 


3": soe Sao is: . 10.00 
(Not over 3 of a ‘kind) 





GROUP "F" 


Any Iris not over $1.50 
----$3.90 9...$11.00 

6.... 708 12... 14.00 
(Not over 3 of a kind) 





GROUP "G" 


~_ Iris not — $2.00 

. $4.80 . $12.60 

o: 9.00 2 . 16.00 
(Not over 3 of a kind) 





NOTICE 


We begin shipping 
Iris early in July 














Long’s Large Lovely Iris 
From “Top of the World” 





All Iris Labeled and Priced Prepaid in U. S. 





ACE OF SPADES. Mulberry purple...... $2.00 
AMENTI. Soft tan-lilac blend.......... .30 
AMITOLA, Light russet-pink blend...... 35 
ANGELUS. Lovely cream pink........... 60 
ANITRA. Clear pearly blue self........ -40 
APRICOT. Name describes color......... 60 
ARCTIC. Gigantic white-gold........... 2.00 


AT DAWNING. Pink and gold blend.... .40 
BLACK DOUGLAS. Rich deep violet.... .30 


BLENDED BEAUTY. Red-gold-bronze...... 40 
BUCKSKIN. Tall large flowered tan...... 1.50 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT. Biue bicolor........ 35 
BUFFAWN. Giant buff-fawn blend...... 1.50 
BURNING BRONZE, Reddish bronze...... 35 
CALCUTTA. Cocoanut brown novelty... .75 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. Giant yellow...... .30 
CHERRIO. Brilliant red bicolor........... 35 
CHINA MAID. Pink, blended gold...... 1.00 
CHOSEN. Large clear yellow........... 1.50 
CITY OF LINCOLN. Giant gold-red...... 1.50 
CLARIBEL. Big white, edged blue........ 40 
COPPER LUSTRE. Copper-gold blend.... .35 
CORONET. Gold, tinged rose............ 40 
DAUNTLESS. Fine tall red self......... 30 
DERRILL HART. Rose-bronze-wine....... 75 
DESTINY. Giant blackish purple........ 50 


DIRECTEUR PINELLE. Bronze-red. Big.. .40 


DOGROSE. Superb soft pink............ 40 
DRAP D’OR. Large French Primrose..... 40 
E. B. WILLIAMSON. Coppery red........ 75 
ELEANOR BLUE. Soft blue tone.......... 40 
ELKHART. Deep chestnut-red............ 35 
ELLA WINCHESTER. Red-mahogany...... 40 
ELSA SASS. Lemon. Cream centers...... 1.50 
EXCLUSIVE. Giant clear light blue...... -60 
FAR WEST. Coral-gold-henna blend..... -50 
FLORA CAMPBELL. Red-brown-peach... 2.00 
FRANK ADAMS. Rosy tan-red blend.... .60 
FRIEDA MOHR. Glant pink bicolor...... 35 
GARDEN MAGIC. Giant velvet-red...... 1.50 
GOLDEN FLEECE. Cream-gold. Grand.. .10.00 
GOLDEN GLOW. Pure golden yellow.. 1.00 


GOLDEN HIND. Deepest pure yellow... -40 
GOLDEN MAJESTY. Gigantic gold........ 
GOLDEN SPIKE. New giant gold........ 
GOLDEN TREASURE. Cream-gold........ -50 


GRACE MOHR., Colossal lilac........... 1.00 
GREAT LAKES. Giant purest blue...... 1.75 
HAPPY DAYS. Mastodon yellow........ .30 
ICY BLUE. Tall large light blue......... 2.00 
INDIAN HILLS. Rich true purple........ -40 
“JAKE”. New white by Jacob Sass...... 1.50 
JASMANIA. Rich banana-yellow......... 35 
JEAN CAYEUX. Havana-brown.......... 35 
JUNALUSKA. Copper-red bicolor........ 40 
KALINGA. Large creamy yellow......... 35 
LAKE HURON. New Sass blue self...... 2.00 


LANCASTER. Warm old rose............ $3.50 
LIGHTHOUSE. Grond rose bicolor........ -60 
LILAMANI. Velvety blackish self........ -40 
LOS ANGELES. White-blue plicata...... -40 
LUCREZIA BORI. Giant yellow.......... 35 
MARCO POLO. Rose-crimson............ 40 
MARISHA. Lovely pink blend............ 1.50 
MARQUITA. Cream, pink markings..... 50 
MATTERHORN. New giant white........ 1.50 
MATULA, Apricot-buff-pink blend....... 1.25 
MICHELANGELO. Novelty tan-gray...... -40 
MIDWEST GEM. Light buff-pink........ -75 
MING YELLOW. Sensational giant...... 1.50 
MISS CALIFORNIA. Stately pink........ 60 
MISSOURI. Lovely medium blue........ 66 
MODISTE. Beautiful mauve-pink........ 1.00 
MOROCCO ROSE. Super giant pink..... 1.50 
MOUNTAIN SNOW. Mammoth white.... .40 
NARAIN. Shimmering ocean-blue........ -40 
NARANJA. Gold tinged orange.......... 30 
NYLON. New Brownish blend.......... 2.00 
OLD PARCHMENT. Tan-buif blend..... 2.00 
ORLOFF. Yellow-red-brown blend....... 60 
ORMOHR. Giant Wm. Mohr seedling.... 1.50 
OZONE. Bluish violet. Pink sheen...... 40 
PATRICIA. Sparkling frilled white...... 1.00 
PIUTE. Rich red tore self. Scarce....... 50 
PRAIRIE SUNSET. Exquisite blend of 
peach-apricot-rose-copper-gold ........ 4.50 
RADIANT. Bronze and coppery red...... 1.00 
REBELLION. Giant bronze-red-rose...... 50 
RED DOMINION. Velvet-red............. 30 
RED DOUGLAS. Dyke’s Medal RED...... 1.25 
RED SAILS. Chestnut, flushed red...... 1.00 
RIDING HIGH. Deep lilac-pink.......... 1.00 
ROYAL COACH. Fine yellow plicata.... .60 
SABLE. Deepest blue-black violet........ 2.00 
SANDALWOOD. Army brown blend..... 40 
SHAWANO. Tall brilliant yellow........ 1.50 
SIEGFRIED. Cream-purple blend........ 50 
SIERRA BLUE. Stately giant blue........ 35 
SIR LAUNCELOT. Chestnut-red.......... 40 
SNOW FLURRY. Giant ruffled white.... 4.50 
SNOWKING. Extra good white.......... -40 
SOUTHERN CROSS. Fawn-red blend. 50 
SPOKAN. Brilliant red-brown............ .30 
SPUN GOLD. Gleaming giant yellow.... 7.50 
TAOS. “Indian Blanket” red. Novelty... .30 
TIFFANY. Yellow-rose plicata........... 60 
TREASURE ISLAND. Giant yellow....... .50 
VAGABOND PRINCE. Black-purple...... 1.50 
VENUS D’MILO. A favorite white........ 30 
WABASH. Standards white. Falls Elk’s 
purple, edged white. Exquisite........ 1.00 
WAR EAGLE. Large red-purple.......... 35 
WM. MOHR. Mammoth lilac............ 35 
WINE GLORY. Red-purple-violet......... -30 





Long’s Famous Pansies 


Canadian Giants 


Mixed. Pkt. 25¢e; 1/16 oz. 
Ye oz. $2.00. 


$1.10; 


Engelmann’s Giants 


Mixed. Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. $1.00; 
Ye oz. $1.80. 


Geneva Giants 


Super Swiss Giants, mixed. Pkt. 25c; 
1/16 oz. $1.00; Ye oz. $1.90. 


Mile-High Mixed 
Sturdy plants. Colossal blooms. Pkt. 
25c; 1/16 oz. $1.10; Ye oz. $2.10. 


Immense, 


Swiss Mixed A 


Pkt. 20c; 1/16 oz. 85c; Ye oz. $1.55. 


Swiss Blue 


Centers darker. Pkt. 20c. 


Swiss Reds 


Cardinal shades, Pkt. 20c. 


Swiss White 


Giant pure white. 


Swiss Yellow 


Lovely yellow shades, 


Mile-High Yellow 


with dark center. 
1/16 oz. $1.20; Ye oz. $2.20. 


JD’s Super-Giants 
mixture 
strains. Pkt. 

Ye oz. $1.60 


Pkt. 20c. 





Pkt. 20c. 


Pkt. 25c; 


mammoth 
25c; 1/16 oz. 90¢ 


of our best 


Nearly 30 Years Ago 











Long’s Gardens. Boulder. Colo. 








Collections 





Mountain 
Collection 
$5.00 (1 Each) 


Amenti 
Calcutta 

Derrill Hart 
Ella Winchester 
Frank Adams 
Indian Hills 


Riding High 
Royal Coach 





Mile High 
Collection 
$6.00 (1 Each) 


Buffawn 
China Maid 
Grace Mohr 
Marisha 
Orloff 
Ormohr 
Red Sails 
Siegfried 
Snowking 
Taos 





Gold Nugget 
Collection 
$8.00 (1 Each) 


California Gold 
Coronet 

Elsa Sass 
Golden Glow 
Golden Hind 
Golden Majesty 
Golden Spike 
Golden Treasure 
Ming Yellow 
Treasure Island 





Boulder 
Beauties 
$12.00 


(1 Each) 


Anitra 

Arctic 

City of Lincoln 
Garden Magic 
Louvis 

Matula 
Morocco Rose 
Old Parchment 
Red Gleam 
Snow Flurry 





Colorado 
Collection 
$26.00 (1 Each) 


Ace of Spades 
California Peach 
Golden Fleece 
Grand Canyon 
Icy Blue 
Lancaster 
Monadnock 
Nylon 

Orange Flame 
Prairie Sunset 





$52 SPECIAL 


One each the above 5 


Collections for 


$52.00 Prepaid 








ELMOHR 


New sensational purple 
Wm. Mohr seedling 


Each $6.00 








HARROLD’S 
PEDIGREED STRAIN 


tant - Funsies 














YOUR FIRST OPPORTUNITY 


Although we have been breeding Pansies for 
over 40 years this is the first general offering 
made to the gardening public. The professional 
nurserymen of the United States, 
New Zealand and 
have in the past absorbed our entire production. 


We present the following as being unsurpassed. 


NOVELTIES 


Harrold’s Pedigreed Novelties: A novelty mix- 


florists and 


Canada, Australia, Europe 


breeding dept. The unusual of 
Price $4.00 per pkt. 

Pedigreed Cut Flower Pansies: A 
fine mixture of giant flowering types produc- 
Fine 


ture from oul! 


the Pansy world. 


Harrold’s 


ing cutting stems 8 to 12 inches long. 


for bouquets. Price $2.00 per pkt. 


OUTSTANDING MIXTURES 


Giant Art-Shades: 
Exhibition 


Harrold’s 
very 


Pedigreed 
ultimate in 


The 
mixtures. 
There are more than 500 colors and combina- 


Type 


tions in this mixture and we have had flowers 
over five inches across in regular field cultures 
from Aug. plantings. The most showy for 
size and mass® bedding. Price $2.00 per pkt.; 
1/16 oz. $4.00; 4 oz. $7.50; 1% oz. $12.00. 

Harrold’s Pedigreed Swiss Giants: A fancy 
Type mixture of the richest colors to be found 
in this type of stock. Many 
4 inches under good culture. 


flowers exceed 
Most preferred 
for specimen planting as colors, because of the 
heavy center blotch, are too dark for mass 
effect. Prices same as Harrold’s Art-Shades. 
Harrold’s All-American Bedding Mixture: An 
unsurpassed mixture of both Exhibition and 
Fancy types that can not be too highly recom- 
mended for the home grounds in any type of 
planting. Flower size and form is grand with 
good culture. Price $1.00 per pkt.; 1/16 oz. 
$1.75; %& oz. $3.00; 14 oz. $5.00. 


FORMAL COLORS 


Azure Giants: The finest brilliant 
blue of giant size. Makes brilliant borders. 


Harrold’s 


Harrold’s Golden Giants. <A bright yellow of 
flashing shade with dark center blotch. 

Harrold’s Ruby Giants: For the fancier of red 
Pansies these are a must. The collected best 

of deep red shades. 

Coronation Gold: The finest true yellow self. 
Bright yellow without center markings. 

Swiss Pure White: The finest and truest pure 

white of good flower size. 

Swiss Berna: A giant violet blue. Dark blotch. 
Price of these $1.00 per pkt.; 1/16 oz. $2.00. 
New crop seeds for July and August plant- 

ing. Cultural sheet supplied with each order. 
Do you want to be on our regular mailing 

list? If so send us your Aame and address. 


HARROLD’S 





The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 
Editor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly 
disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Famous Ohio Lilae Collection 


To the Editor: 

N the May issue of FLOWER. GROWER I 

noticed a list of famous lilac collec- 
tions open to the public and I thought you 
would be interested in knowing, for fu- 
ture reference, that the only lilac collee- 
tion in Ohio is the private garden of Mrs. 
D. B. Wolcott, 450 W. Main Street, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Before gasoline rationing thousands of 
persons visited these gardens each spring, 
coming from within a radius of a hundred 
miles. Mrs. Wolcott has 100 different 
varieties in her collection, 70 of which 
are on the list of the 100 best varieties. 

Mrs. Wolcott’s entire garden is a show 
place and a delight to the eye. The lot, 
which comprises two acres, extends about 
the length of a city block in depth. There 
are beds of all kinds and varieties scat- 
tered throughout the grounds and at the 
back are clumps of thousands of daffodils 
among the large old trees.—MARJORIE 
CocHRAN, (0O.) 


Pistol Packing Posies 
To the Editor: 


HE following advertisement appeared 
in a Mississippi newspaper more than 
80 vears ago: 

“For Sale. Perpetual raspberry with 
fruit the size of an egg (bird not specified ) 
in red, violet and white.” Also the “Judg- 
ment Trumpet”, described as _ follows: 
“This marvelous plant was sent to us from 
China. It grows to a height of 6 feet, 
and is furnished with flowers from bottom 
to top. The bud looks like a cannon-ball 
of Heavenly Blue, and when it opens it 
produces a noise similar to a pistol shot. 
Immediately, the vegetation takes fire and 
burns like alcohol about an hour and a 
half. The flowers succeed one another dur- 
ing 7 or 8 months.” What a solution to 
the fuel problem, even if we did have to 
put up with the pistol shots for several 
months! Does anyone know what plant is 
meant {—(Mrs.) J, A. McAFresr, (Alberta, 
Can, ) 


No Trouble With Pacific Giant 
Delphiniums 
To the Editor: 


HAVE just read the statement in the 

May FLOWER GROWER (page 288) that 
the “Pacific Giant delphiniums are “notori- 
ously erratic” in germination. Now I am 
not sure what the Pacific Giants are, as 
the name is new to me. If they are the 
remarkable series of hybrids originated by 
Vetterle and Reinelt at Capitola, Cali- 
fornia, the statement certainly doesn’t hold 


true for me. I get the seed from the 
originators in midsummer, as soon as they 
package it, put it in seedbeds under lath 
and burlap shades, and always think I 
have two plants at least for every seed 
I put in. I do nothing special to it but 
plant it with reasonable care in light 
moist soil, but I get a wealth of strong 
plants from either straight-run or cross- 
pollinated seeds. I think most trouble 
with delphinium germination, and lark- 
spur too, is that the seeds do not retain 
their viability as long as do most other 
seeds —Maup F, McCormick, (Colo,) 


Australian Thanks “Flower 
Grower” Readers 


To the Editor: 
I WISH to thank you for publication of 


my letter in the January issue of 
FLOWER GROWER, in which I mentioned 
my interest in American catalogues. As 
a result I have received over 100 letters 
and numerous catalogues, and they are 
still arriving. This exceeded my greatest 
expectations, and I find it a physical im- 
possibility to answer all the letters. I 
have answered quite a number and have 
despatched all the Australian catalogues 
I had. Owing to wartime paper shortage, 
new catalogues are not being issued here 
and old ones are difficult to obtain. I will, 
therefore, have to disappoint some of the 
people who were good enough to write and 
send catalogues, and I would be very glad 
if you could find space to publish my 
thanks for the kindness shown me by your 
readers. 

In conclusion, I must compliment you 
on your excellent magazine, which I con- 
sider ideal for home gardeners.—F. H. 
BERGER, 30 Crowley Crescent, Ermington, 
N.S.W., Australia, 


Effect of Gas on House Plants 
To the Editor: 


F Mrs. L. M. Francis (FLOWER GROWER, 

April, p. 190) will set an open dish 
of water on the radiator, perhaps her 
plants will recover. I have a gas stove in 
the kitchen, yet I have nice plants in the 
room. There should be a dish of water on 
the radiator in every room where there 
are plants.— (Mrs.) *R. F. Raney, (N. Y.) 


To the Editor: 


Mrs. Francis writes that buds on 
her house plants have blighted since in- 
stalling gas. I am wondering if there might 
be a slight leak in the gas, since I have 
plants in my kitchen window 30 inches 
from the gas flame. I have small geraniums, 
begonias, sultanas, ete., in bloom all win- 
ter. Or perhaps something is wrong with 
the soil—(Mrs.) H. R. Lewis, ( Kans.) 



















Flowertiel ds Beautiful 


Kees 


em FLOWERFIELD LILIES lend an unusual note of grace and dignity to the 
we gatden. They present the gardener with a variety of interesting subjects, either in the 
serene simplicity of white or in their many exotic colors. One may begin an all-sum- 
mer Lily garden with June blooming scarlet-orange ‘““Umbellatum’”’ or the beautiful 
white “Madonna” and “Regale”’. July and August bring forth Flowerfield’s Auratum, 
Auratum Pictum, Sunset Lily, Centifolium Hybrids, Henryi and many others. Colorful 
Speciosum and the long blooming Philippinense formosanum flower into late Fall. 






























Madonna Lilies Pristine white Regale Lilies Large trumpet-like 


Lilium Candidum have been tradition- flowers, white inside and rose outside, 

ally planted in August and September, bloom on tall stalks 4 to 5 feet high. 

for unlike other lilies, its leaf growth Distills a penetrating perfume. 

starts early in the Fall. Their beautiful Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 

trumpet-like blooms, borne 314 to 4 Speciosum Masnificum Cream- 
, feet high, are a fitting companion to pink with a light edge and vivid crim- 
Flowerfield’s IRIS Kaempferi, Blue son speckles. The petals recurve and are 


Giant. The effect is truly lovely. somewhat fluted on the edge. 
Each 75 ¢, Doz. $7.50 Each $1.25, Doz. $12.50 
















Mrs.John C. Bodger 
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Tulips, Daffodils, IRIS Kaempferi and other Fall planting 
bulbs, roots, and plants, are colorfully illustrated in Flow- 
Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling costs. 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm Dept. 35 Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
Rf 
\yN No 
y 
y 
a and BULBS AVP) ss 
A, ag \\ 
Hallawell’s DAFFODILS Brodiaea\\ 
Considered by experts one of the most exquisite of the white 
daffodils. The entire flower is ivory-white, both perianth 
pots. The bulbs multiply, get your start now. Large bulbs, 
each $1.50, 12 for $15.00; 50 for $55.00. 
11" lawell’s extra size KING ALFREDS. You'll be amazed at the size 
\ and quality of blooms; more flowers per bulb, too. Extra size bulbs— 


Autumn Catalog A complete listing of Flowerfield’s finest Lilies, 
erfield’s Autumn Catalog. 
Madonna , & 
Lily 
Wigs 

NSA 

Mrs. John C. Bodger (New White Daffodil) 

and trumpet. It is one of the best varieties for growing in 

KING ALFRED—For finest display of exhibition daffodils plant Hal- 

FREESIA 2 to 4 flowers. 12 for $2.50; 100 for $17.50 postpaid. 





Me Jumbo bulbs—3 to 5 flowers. 12 for $3.00; 100 for $21.00 postpaid. 
Yor A = 

Ve of, oo Pe BULB BED BRODIAEA CAPITATA (California Hyacinth) 

7 GLOXINIA ie OS ~ COVERING Slender stems 6 to 12 inches high with cluster of lovely blue flowers 


at top. Easily grown in well drained soil in beds, pots, or boxes. 


LAIR BABY BLUE EYES Large bulbs 15 for $1.00, 100 for $6.00. 


Masses of baby-blue flowers with 


VIOLAS 


Mass plantings give a long colorful 


blooming season separate colors and foliage growing 6 to 12 in. high. Hallawell’s GIANT WHITE FREESIA 
; apricot, blue, lavender, white, yellow For a colorful Spring display sow a all 
Weer idntaaalealbaail al al yg Mg oe vg pan. * Ceafor tom tne ee 
pleased. t. 15¢, Large pkt. 35¢, ; ag ‘ e old style 
GLOXINIAS oz. 75¢, Y% Ib. $2.00. 4 ones too. Large bulbs 12 for $1.00, 100 for $7.50. 


Colored Freesias Mixed 12 for 75¢, 100 for $5.50. 


SEED and BULB CATALOG 


Illustrated in color listing the finest strains of 


California Seeds and Bulbs. 


Exquisite blooms next Spring from 
seeds sown now. A most satisfactory 


pot plant for greenhouse or sun-room | . 
, and easy to grow. Cultural direc- Q AWE Ss 
, tions with packet. Assorted colors. 
: Pkt. 50¢, large pkt. $1.00. California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256C Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 11, cai. 














ARTCRETE BENCHES 


No. 323! curved Bench 
As shown 
18'' high, 15'' wide, 56'' long 
PRICE $17.50 FREIGHT COLLECT 


Straight Benches 
Same design as No. 3231 
No. 3230, 42'' long 
PRICE $14.00 FREIGHT COLLECT 


No. 3232, 55'' long 
PRICE $16.50 FREIGHT COLLECT 








Placed on your lawn or terrace, or in the garden, 
they will add a note of distinction and charm, 
and will help you to enjoy your favorite view. 


They are cast stone with a marble-like texture, 
and will resist time and weather like the natural 
stone of which they are composed. 


Immediate shipment upon receipt of price. 


Send 10 cents for Catalog of over 200 Bird 
Baths, Benches, Fountains, Figures, Flower Pots, 
Vases, Pedestals, Bird Feeders, Sundials, etc. 


ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 


Est, 1921 
UPPER DARBY P. O., PA. 
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SWISS MUSICAL MUG 
with Child's First Name on it! 


Imagine your youngster's surprise and joy 
when he lifts this Swiss musical mug and it 
starts playing a merry lilting tune! You'll 
have no further trouble getting him to drink 
his milk or cocoa, Hand decorated in gay 
colors, one design for girl, another for boy. 
5” high. Your little one's name on it makes 
it his or het very own. A gift that will be 
treasured for years. Please PRINT $97.50 
name to be applied. Postpaid. 7: 

Hundreds of other smart gifts for children 

and grown-ups. Write for free catalog. 


mayfaix Gifts 


72-08 V Austin St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 

















Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address 
on high grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 100 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 
Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 


1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 
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IGHT in the height of the corn 
season I’ve found the newest thing 
in corn holders. These are made of 
gleaming lucite, and they’re heaps ot 
fun to use. You tuck a pair into the 
two ends of an ear of corn—and 
yummy! No burnt fingers, no grease 
on the napkins. Everything’s set tor 
a corn feast! And how good looking 
they are on the table! Six pairs will 
cost you $2.00, 12 pairs $3.75, postpaid. 
(Mayfair Gifts, Forest Hills, New 
York.) 
. * + 
HILE we’re talking about things to 
eat, I might tell you about the 
grandest bean and soup pot you ean 
imagine. It is made of Valor Ware 
Cooking Pottery and has a eapacity of 
7 quarts—8 inch diameter and 7 inches 
high. The close fitting cover is also 
of this highly heat resistant pottery. If 
you cook a erock of these beans for a 
buffet supper for “the crowd”, you'll 
have the real old New England success; 
if you make soup in it, you'll find a 
richness of flavor that will delight you. 
The pot will cost you $1.95, express col- 
lect. (F. P. Garrettson Co., 150 Front 
St., New York 5, N. Y.) 


*® * * 


HEN you've prepared a tasty meal, 

it certainly is comforting to have 
just the right dishes to serve it on. 
I’ve found a honey of a deviled egg (or 
plain hard boiled egg if you will) dish 
that’s just the thing to use when you 
have a party. Since meat is so searee, 
we're going to have to use lots of these 


dressed up eggs for our supper parties 
this summer. The dish I suggest you 
use for them is of molded erystal with 
nests to hold a dozen eggs, and room in 
the middle for salad, relishes or an 
aspie. A pair of these will give the table 
a real air. This is one of those “spe- 
cials’—a dollar, postage paid, for one 
dish, two dollars for the pair. (The 
Salt and Pepper Shop, 445 East 86th 
Street, New York 28, N. Y.) 


* * * 


OW that hot weather is here, you 

may be troubled with condensation 
drip from cold water pipes. A new pro- 
duct, just put on the market, means that 
you can permanently eliminate that small 
bother in a very simple way. All you 
have to do is to wrap your drippy pipes 
snugly in NoDRIP Tape, a pliable, eork- 
filled material. This is easily applied 
without tools, and makes a snug, sealed 
jacket around pipes. It is especially 
good for pipes one inch and less in dia- 
meter because it is so easily handled. 
It will completely cover fittings and 
valves as well as the straight pipes. The 
color is brown, but you can paint it to 
match its background, wherever you use 
it. A coil, enough for 7 linear feet, costs 
$1.25. (J. W. Mortell Co., Kankakee, 
Ill.) 


* * * 


“TY ERSONAL DRYER”? sounds like 

some kind of towel—but nothing 
of the sort! It’s a gadget made like a 
large, oblong, glorified wire clothes 
hanger (try and find one today!) with 
ten good old reliable wooden spring 








"KEEPS ROOMS 


i i we 
Sets 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the 


fresh smell of the woodland. 
good-looking porous perfumer 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s r 
economical), a closet longer. 
trancing scents: 2 oz. bottle 50c, 4 oz. 90¢c, 
$1.60. Specify scent and size bottle: Mou 
Pine, Gardenia, Apple Blossom, Bouquet, 

and Herbs, Trefle, Lavender, Honeysuckle, N: 
sus, Carnation, Chypre, Rock Garden, Sanda 


keeps a 





| | AGRANT 
| FRESH and FR 


cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
A spoonful in our 


Choice of 18 en- 






deli- 


room 
really 


8 oz, 
ntain 
Spice Ke 
ircis- 

lwood, s.1cense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


Choice of 6 attractive Wall Perfumers, 50c each—spec ify by letter as illustrated. If you 
send remittance with order, we pay the postage—or we will ship C.O.D. plus postage. 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-19, 118 £. 28 St., New York IGN. Y. Store Open9 A.M. to5 P.M. 
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Oust Mosquitoes 


with citronella candles in these heavy, 
wrought iron, verde finish, windbreak 
holders (exclusive with us) which will 
give years of use indoors or out. 15-Hour 
candles burned in pairs, in con‘ainers to 
fit, will quickly rid you of mosquitoes. 
Pair candles and holders as shown $2. 
Refills (6) $1.35. (12) $2.50. Postpaid in 
48 states on receipt of check or money 
order. To one address only. No C.O.D.’s. 


 * Hosselyns 


Box 147. Dept. F.G.7 Dedham, Mass. 

















LUCKY 
Horseshoe 


BELL 
$7.50 


Complete with 


Horseshoe Bracket 


$9.50 


No C. O. D.'s 


At your garden gate, 
house, camp or as a 
“‘come-and-get-it’”” call. 
Unique, attractive, practi- 
cal. Two old horseshoes 


welded 


so they 
pleasantly when 


chime 
tapped 


with raw-hide-tied clapper 
Black, weatherproof finish. Height about 9 in. Di- 
ameter about 8'2 in. Design patent 137664. At bet- 
ter shops or shipped direct express collect on receipt 


of check or money order. 


Horseshoe “Forage 


9 Muzzey Sirect 


Lexington, Mass. 














Tate Mm lalate Mm Zell a 
Y™ choicest flowers 
into the house.. 





"Ne need to change 
water or clip stems 


FLORALIFE mokes cut flowers practical. Adds 
5 to 10 days more life. Blossoms stay crisp, 
colorful, fragrant. Flowers even grow lorger 
ofter cutting. If your deoler con't supply 
genuine FLORALIFE, order direct. Sent post- 
paid with money-back guarantee. 


FLORALIFE, Inc., 1443S. WABASH 
AVE., CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 


When you nezt order cut flowers from your florist, 


SEND $1 


today for Handy Home 
size; enough to treat 30 
qts. water. Or $3 for 
109 qt. size. 


ask him to enclose a packet of genuine FLORALIFE! 





clothes pins. It is made to hang in any 
available place, and I suggest that you 
get one and use it. After you come in 
from working in the garden, you'll 
enjoy washing out your handkies, your 
stockings, your lingerie, if you have 
this really convenient dryer for them. 
Costs but a trifle—$1.15 postage paid. 
(B. Altman and Co., Fifth Avenue at 
34th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


* * * 


ND while we’re speaking of clothes 

hangers, I may as well say that 
while the old wooden and wire ones 
may be out, there’s a much better one 
to be had. This is the Rainbow Plastic 
Hanger. It comes in a variety of col- 
ors, and is made to serve for all sorts 
of garments, A special feature that I 
particularly like is the revolving plastic 
hook by which it hangs. It’s the first one 
I ever saw made on a revolving hook, 
and just wait till you see what a com- 
fort that is. A set of five costs $3.00, 
prepaid. (Rainbow Plastic Hanger 
Sales Co., 205 West 34th Street, New 
York 1, N. Y.) 


APANESE beetles do not have to 

worry gardeners now, for the United 
States Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts have found a way of controlling 
them. This pest is susceptible to the 
milky disease. Impregnating the soil 
where the grubs are now with the 
disease spore dust means that the grubs 
will become infected and die—mean- 
while liberating additional billions of 
disease spores, thus making this con- 
trol self-perpetuating. Japidemic is a 
commercial production of milky disease 
spore dust. It is harmless to you, to 
your pets and your plants. One tea- 
spoon is applied to the surface of the 
soil at 5-foot intervals, in rows 5 feet 
apart. A pound, which costs $5.00 post- 
paid, is sufficient for 4,000 square feet— 
10 pounds will treat an acre. (Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 Cortland St., New 
York 7, N. Y.) 


PrOk housekeeping indoors and out 
(and for many people the lovely 
long months of poreh living are just 
commencing) the most helpful gadget 
I’ve found in many a long day is the 
new Electro Static Cleaner. It has no 
bristles, no cord, no chemicals, no wear- 
ing parts, so it will last a lifetime. It 
will remove lint, hair (dog hair!), dust 
from your automobile, your clothes and 
your upholstered furniture. It will 
magically dust off your porch swings 
and chairs in a jiffy. Made with durable 
grooves, it makes use of friction-created 
atmospheric electricity, accumulating 
dust from folds, tufted parts and 
erevices. Try one—for the very mod- 
est price of $1.50 postage paid. (Miles 
Kimball Co., 33 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. ) 
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SWING AND SWAY 





This hiddie Glider 


of red and white wood is just 
the right size for the toddler 
brigade. For use on summer 
terrace or winter playroom. 


54” x 23” x 23” high $16.50 


Express Collect 


CARLETON HOUSE 


3312 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














HANTON The Invisible Glove 


For Victory Gardeners and Household Workers. 
Prevents foreign matter entering skin pores. 
Endorsed by Dorothy Biddle (see May 1944 issue, 
Page 273). 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15¢ postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO. Box 142F, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Waters 2500 square 
feet at a single set- 
ting (5 gals. per 
minute) with a gen- 
tle spray that does 


. not damage seed- 
lings or wash away soil. Can be 
elevated for high crops. Send for 


free circular. 


WHITE SHOWERS. INC. 
738 W. 7-Mile Rd. 
Detroit 3, Mich. 














"Dynair'’ Backyard Picnic Table 


Originally designed ) 
Michigan’s famed roadside 
= parks. With it you can en 
joy outdoor picnics without 
driving to distant picnic 
grounds. Send stamp for 
Color Catalog. 





Michigan Roadside Table Co., Pontiac 15, Mich. 








Bulbs / 


LOW PRICED! 


Something different for your 
garden! Choice selection of 
wildflower bulbs : Pitcher 
7 > Plant - Lady Slipper - Dog- 
tooth Violets - Rock Plants - many rare 
varieties of Lilies, etc. Guaranteed to grow 
anywhere in U. S. in good soil. Low priced. 
Limited supply. Get your order in early for 
Fall planting. First come—first esrved! 


Send Postcard & 
cad for Literature 
JO-BEE COMPANY 
1023 Fox Bidg. Detroit 1, Mich. 






Zine Wildflower 


>, 
























Sensational 
Curtis Orientals 


» « e flowers 8 to 12 in. across 
on stems 31/2 to 4 feet tall 





For a dazzling display of unusual and 
brilliant coloring, nothing equals the new 
Curtis Giant Oriental Poppies during 
June. Whether planted singly or in 
masses, their large flowers and freedom 
of bloom make them conspicuous in any 
position. H’lant during late August, Sep- 
tember and October. Our new catalog 
describes them carefully, as for instance: 


CURTIS GIANT FLESH PINK 


A mammoth sized poppy. The flower is flesh pink, 
with slightly tinted lavender blooms 9% inches 
feet high. One of the fine attri- 
butes of this variety is that it also grows exceed- 
ingly well in the shade, 


across on stems 3 


CURTIS GIANT MULBERRY 


Big 8-inch flowers on 3-foot stems. Rich tones of 
mulberry—a most distinct and different shade. A 
splendid addition to the still limited range of colors 
in poppies. Excellent grower. Illustrated in full 
colors in autumn catalog. 


20 

New 
Varieties 
of Daffodils 


Formerly offered to and grown only by connoisseurs 
and collectors! Wayside now makes these garden 
gems available in large quantities for general distri- 
bution, They’re easy to grow, provide spring’s first 
real color beauty in your garden and are superb as 
Plant some of these rare new Wayside 
daffodil bulbs this autumn, Watch them increase in 
beauty and numbers each spring! Complete infor- 


cut flowers. 


mation in our new Autumn catalog. 


SEND FOR 
NUL me-Ve.\kelcm Vimeo) (a: 


number of copies limited 





Choice bulbs! Extra-choice lilies! Roses and flow- 
ering shrubs as well as fine collections of iris, peo- 
nies and other hardy plants for autumn planting, 
Illustrated in true-life colors. Tested cultural in- 
structions. To be sure of your copy, it is necessary 
that you send l5c with your request, coins or 
Stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


A | Wayside Gardens 
W 70 Mentor Av., Mentor, Ohio 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 
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HE need for in- 
creased food pro- 
duction becomes 


more apparent day by 
day. Government agen- 
cies predict that supplies of canned 
vegetables will be as much as 25 per cent 
less next winter than last. The supply 
of canned tomatoes will be only about 
half what it was last year. After an 
extremely early spring, many sections of 
the country suffered from bad planting 
weather—late frosts, heavy rains and 
continued cold—which damaged some 
crops and delayed planting of others. 

The seriousness of the situation may 
be judged by a number of events. First, 
President Truman made three appeals 
for increased food production in as 
many weeks, calling upon every Ameri- 
‘an to grow a Victory garden—whether 
it be in the back yard, a community or 
company plot, or on the farm—as a 
“real contribution to the final victory 
and the peace.’ Seeondly, the Presi- 
dent appointed Paul C. Stark as Diree- 
tor of Home Food Supply, to promote 
more home food production and pres- 
ervation. Finally, the War Food Ad- 
ministration announced on June 9 that 
it had provided funds for continuing 
the community canning centers which 
were started in 1942, 

Regardless of bad weather and early 
disappointments, most Victory gar- 
deners can raise surprising amounts of 
vegetables from July sowings of beets, 
carrots, Chinese cabbage, kale, Kohl 
rabi, lettuce, rutabaga, turnip, snap 
beans and early sweet corn. There is 
still time to plant late cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli and Brussels sprouts. 

Again, much responsibility for the 
production of our coming winter food 
supply rests on the shoulders of Victory 
gardeners. They have come through 
with the crops before; they must not 
fail now. 





HERE have been noteworthy addi- 
tions to the printed material avail- 
able on the subject of living war me- 
morials. One bulletin of special inter- 
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est is the May 18 issue of “Arnoldia,” 
published by the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., which contains a 
24-page article titled “The Park Ar- 
boretum—How to Establish One as a 
Living War Memorial.” The many as- 
pects of planning and maintaining such 
an arboretum are presented against a 
background of long experience of ad- 
ministering the Arnold Arboretum. Em- 
phasis is placed on the educational 
value of such a memorial and methods 
and costs of maintaining it. This bul- 
letin should prove to be of real value to 
individuals and committees planning 
living war memorials. 


HERE is a slow but sure revival of 

interest in using Cannas in flower 
borders. Long despised by self-styled 
authorities as a coarse, vulgar flower, the 
Canna nevertheless, has such elegant 
foliage, brilliant flowers and everbloom- 
ing qualities that sooner or later it must 
become popular again. 

Fifteen years ago, one of the choicest 
varieties grown was Mrs. du Pont, which 
bore clusters of big luscious blooms col- 
ored a crisp watermelon pink. Though 
other favorites of that time are still 
listed in catalogues, no mention is made 
now of Mrs. du Pont. No doubt, the 
reason for this is that unlike others, 
Mrs. du Pont must be kept in a green 
growing condition all winter to survive, 
whereas other varieties can be stored in 
root cellars. Greenhouse space proved 
to be too valuable to be devoted to Can- 
nas, so this variety was discarded. 

It would be a pity to lose forever such 
a valuable garden flower and it is our 
hope that somewhere it still exists. Who- 
ever has this Canna now would do home 
gardeners of this country a real service 
by releasing plants to reliable growers 
for propagation and distribution again. 


When the 112-foot-high spire of the Second 
Congregational Church in 
Conn., was rebuilt in 1918, Mrs. Carleton 
T. Bradley went up to the top in an open 





Greenwich, 


elevator on the scaffolding and made this 
picture of the weathervane on top of the 
spire. 
land, one me from shore, this spire has 
been a land ak fox sailors on Long 
Island Sound for many years. 


Since the church stands on high 


Flower Grower @ July, 1945 













5 trance IRIS 
$3.50 Cotrran” em $2 25 (Raguter Price $2.75) 


Golden Majesty, Deep yellow 
Red Dominion, Velvety red 
Treasure Island, Yellow 
Tiffany, Yellow, Bronze, pink 
Lighthouse, lilac pink 


Send for New Bulb Catalog, 32 Pages illustrated in color 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS - IRIS - LILIES - SEEDS 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « BoxIII5 F * Sacramento, Calif. 


Large healthy rhizomes 
ready to plant in your 
garden for beautiful 
flowers next spring. 


Collection Specials 


Coppér Lustre, Copper and Gold 
Far West, Salmon red and Coral 
Rebellion, Velvety red 

California Gold, yellow 
Junaluska, Copper, rose and Gold 





Know” 


Wouldnt you Ltke to Have? 
BEARDED a 


The book, “What Every ‘ , 
Rose Grower Should 2 ee of the Lending Li- 


{ 4 S A subscription to the 6 Help on Personal Rose 


American Rose Magazine 


The American Rose An- 


Members’ Handbook 
including list of members 


brary of Rose Books 


Questions 
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All this can be yours by 
becoming a member of the 


AMERICAN 
ROSE SOCIETY 


Dues only $3.50 a year 
or 3 years for $10 


The AMERICAN 
ROSE SOCIETY 


P. O. Box 687A 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








































Fils 


1200 
Yahielics 


What I Mean 
by Successor 
to Robert Wayman 


This famous Iris specialist 
entrusted tomy care his price- 
less Collection, and deeded me 
his large Nurseries in Northern 
New Jersey, where his many 
thousands of Iris plants are 
now growing... I guarantee 
to fill your order, large or 
small, with genuine Wayman 
Irises, world-famous for high 
quality. . 


EMIL A. WITTMAN 








=esees=="= CLIP COUPON HERE 


EMIL A. WITTMAN, Dept. 
F-7, Clifton, N. J. 


I enclose Money Order or Check for 


( $7.50 Siberian Iris Collection 
(J $15.00 Siberian Iris Collection 
( $7.50 Kaempferi Iris Collection 
(0 $15.00 Kaempferi Iris Collection 
€ ‘$7.50 Bearded Iris Collection 
€ $15.00 Bearded Iris Collection 





Cee meee were estes ese eeeeeeeeeeeeeereseeseeet® 


... WAYMAN’'S Group Offerings 
SAVE MONEY—Get Extra Plants Gratis 


An unusual opportunity to procure authentic LABELED specimens of the world’s finest Iris at 
money-saving prices. These include Dykes Medal and other Prize Winners. 


WORLD'S FINEST BEARDED IRIS 


FREE 2 Gyond With 12 Plants at $7.50 


Iris 14 Labeled Plants in All 


25 Plants for $15.00 5 seedling Plants 
30 labeled plants in all 


Robert Wayman, a connoisseur of Bearded 
Iris, lovingly collected every new superior 
variety, saving no expense. Many of these 
originally cost $25 to $50 each. They are un- 
surpassed in beauty and distinction. 


In every case, we will select varieties to 
give you a wide and effective range of color. 
Your Collection will include such gems as 
these: Brilliant REDS in shades of Dubonnet, 
madder crimson and maroon. Lovely PINKS— 
tourmaline, rose, etc. YELLOWS from soft 
ivory cream to bronzy gold. BLUES from soft 
sky blue to deep indigo. A galaxy of 
VIOLETS and PURPLES. 


Every Plant Plainly Labeled 


FRE De Luxe Way- 


man Iris and 

Peony Book. 
Contains more than 100 
varieties in full color. 
Free if you order now, 
or enclose 35c, stamps 
or coin, deductible from 
first order. 
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IRIS KAEMPFERI (Summer-Blooming) 


FREE 2 Seedling with 12 Plants at $7.50 


Varieties 14 Plants in All 


25 Plants for $15.00 Seedling’ Varieties 
30 labeled plants in all 


These flower after other Iris have finished 
blooming when color in the garden is most 
needed. We have hundreds of unique seed- 
ling varieties, unobtainable elsewhere. We 
are including some of the choicest of these 
with every Kaempferi Collection as explained 
above. 

The Wayman Iris Kaempferi include giant 
singles and doubles. Often, individual blooms 
are as large as a dinner plate. The colors 
run a wide gamut from snow WHITE through 
Soft PINKS, to vivid reds. There are lovely 
BLUES—amethyst, azure, medium blue and 
rich, deep blue. Also gorgeous PURPLES— 
soft violet, spectrum violet, Petunia-Violet, and 
royal purple. 


Every Plant Plainly LABELED 


EMIL A. WITTMAN, Clifton, N. J. 
Successor to Dept. F-7 


Robert Waysmas 





MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 














A Spectacular Listing of 





ERY SCARCE TULIPS 


Some of these varieties are old favorites, others are 
the latest novelties including new varieties introduced 


by Nelis Nurseries, Inc. 


As stocks are very small 


they can be offered only as listed or multiples thereof. 


Per 3 
ADMIRAL TROMP. 29 inches. Salmon-orange novelty. | 
AMERICAN FLAG. 29 inches. Red and white novelty, blue base. 2.00 
APRICOT. 29 inches. Light bronze-olive, olive base... adeec See 
ARISTOCRAT. 32 inches. Mammoth rose, lighter edge. Novelty.... 2.50 
AZELLUS. 21 inches. White, edged rose.......... 1.10 
BARBARA PRATT. 30 inches. Tall rose-red..........--.-. 1.35 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 27 inches. Lovely pure lavender of perfect 
PN, IONE no kek b 6c cd ceccccecesessetewecesscueaws ee 1.50 


BERANGER. 29 inches. Outside orange, inside shaded red 


r. GG NOVeay <ccccs Sista a Maia arate eseiacaae as aes ‘ . 1.40 
BLANCA. 30 inches. A novelty, finest of all whites....... ; . 2.28 
BLUE GEM. 31 inches. Strong, clear dark blue. Novelty... 1.80 
CALCUTTA. 27 inches. Fine deep rose. Novelty.... ames 1.99 
CAROLINE TESTOUT. 30 inches. One of the finest pink Tulips 

im emistencs, Novelty 2.0. cscccees sivwtobthccrin naka (orotic a tain hice oa + meee 
CARTHAGO. 22 inches. Fine light pink, early blooming..... 1.40 
CHAS. NEEDHAM. 27 inches. Fiery scarlet, excellent. Nov 2.40 
CICERO. 24 inches. Large deep scarlet, early... 1.40 


CLAUDIUS PERNET. 29 inches. Blendings of bronze and orange 
PNY vcicpscpis ese deebee ese ks ee nena se oa5d ses : 7 1.50 


CLIPPER. 28 inches. Beautiful and strong canary-yellow.. wdc, 
COLUMBUS. 24 inches. Flames of red on yellow ground. Carried 
on wiry stems lass Has ts ws cet jMéacw eee aaa paaties 1.40 
CORDOVA. 30 inches. Vivid bluish rose, with lighter margins 
DC ORONEEUN 5.55.0: s0ha scenes ecesnas : Fe A eae et ee N 2.40 
DON PEDRO. 26 inches. Most fragrant coffee-brown... 1.09 
EARLY DAWN. 28 inches. Deep lemon-chrome, flushed pale purple 
Oe IN BID: bik ac hee esi scwsss Sar eye eee ie 99 
FAIRY NYMPH, 30 inches. Blending of purple and yellow. Fine 
I oo 5 be ehh Obe-446hn ne Oe eee eeOhbbOESes:005048% — 1.50 
FLAG OF WAR. 28 inches. Very large, blood-red novelty. 2.10 
FLORA, 22 inches. Solferino-red blend, novelty...... vewe 1.50 
GLORIOSA. 31 inches. Tall bluish purple novelty............ ‘ 2.10 
HELEN MADISON. 29 inches. Beautiful rose-scarlet novelty... 2.40 
HERO. 30 inches. Large purple novelty..................... ‘ 2.70 
IDAHO. 20 inches. Light old rose. Early............ Lean .80 
INSURPASSABLE. 28 inches. Mammoth lilac............ ss 1.20 
JOSEPHA. 26 inches. Fine cream-yellow novelty......... ere 
KATHERINE CHEFF. 24 inches. Beautiful scarlet of enormous 
size, Our 1943 introduction. $1.25 each....... ae ee ers 
KAY DON. 28 inches. Fiery orange-red novelty. . gare 2.7 
LA SINGULIERE. 28 inches. White changing to purple as flower 
BOE ccccceccccewe creed seecenesccceeesessoses aS <a ice 5 a) aaacer oe 
LUCIFER. 29 inches. Terra-cotta-orange........ OTT TE TE 1.00 
MARIE NICHOLSON. 29 inches. Outstandingly beautiful rose-red of 
great strength and fine shape. Our 1944 introduction. $1.25 each.... 3.00 


MISS LIDA ROGERS. 20 inches. Chocolate-brown with narrow 
yellow edge. Introduced by us im 1936............ccccesccvecs v= ta 
MONS. MOTTET. 26 inches. Bunch-flowering white, turning pink.. 1.25 
MONUMENT. 29 inches. Light lavender-rose novelty... sare act 1.50 
MR. HOOVER. 27 inches. Clear purple novelty. ee 1.40 
MRS. JOHN T. SCHEEPERS. 29 inches. Finest and largest light 


yellow in existence. Novelty............... : 2.75 
NEWTON. 33 inches. Tallest deep purple novelty. P us 
OBILISQUE. 16 inches. Fine scarlet, and early . ; -90 
ORANGE DELIGHT. 30 inches. Large strong orange novelts o> Se 
PEACH. 24 inches. Peach color novelty... . cone SD 
PINK PICTURE. 20 inches. Pink with white border, early. . 1.00 


PRINCE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 30 inches. Large cerise-scar- 


let BOVEY 2.0000. EN EEE Oe FT PE Ee ee rene ee Pe 1.20 
RAPHAEL. Binches, Fime wite-TeGsn.. co. ccccccccccccvcccdceses 1.00 
RHINELAND. 22 inches. Scarlet, edged buff. Early............... .80 


SEND YOUR ORDER 
DIRECT TO 





Per 3 
SCARLET SURPRISE. 14 inches. Ruffled scarlet novelty........... 1.00 
SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE. 32 inches. Purple-violet novelty........ 1.20 
SUNBURST. 16 inches. Vivid yellow, flushed scarlet. Early. Extra. 
MIN ili nach bd hicda uth eatvhe.c teach ae eiearaon Saker, areco eee 1.50 
TAMBORAK,. 22 inches. Creamy white, early....... ciaialeick ae 
TANTALUS. 29 inches. Purple to gold, bronze novelty anc eee 
TURNER, 27 inches. Large Geranium-red, novelty.... ARS .90 
VIRGO. 22 inches. Pansy-violet novelty. : Pees 1.00 
VOLA. 28 inches, Rose-lavender........ sty anaes ‘ ; 1.40 
VULCAIN. 27 inches. Apricot-edged buff : -80 


WONDERLAND. 26 inches. Cherry-red, salmon suffusion. Novelty .90 
YELLOW PERFECTION, 29 inches. Olive-yellow. ; Sie -80 
ZULU. 29 inches. Deep maroon, egg-shaped flower {.00 





NELIS NURSERIES 


GORGEOUS S 
olcht 
Sensational 
New Wonder Bulb 


Place it, just as it is, on the mantel, window ledge, or table, 
and with absolutely no further attention on your part, it will 
reward you with exquisitely lovely bloom. Use them for gifts. 
They attract immediate attention, and the usefulness of the bulb 
does not end when the blossoms fade. Plant them outdoors, and 
in the spring will appear the luxuriant green foliage. Dig up 
the bulbs after the foliage has died down, take them indoors to 
repeat this marvelous feat of Nature! 


We are offering here a complete listing of the newest varieties 
of this interesting novelty: 


Each Per3 Doz. 
AUTUMNALE ALBUM. Pure white Colchicum....... $0.35 $0.90 $3.50 


New Giant-Flowering Colchicums 


AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark lilac, prolific and early. After 
years of careful observation, we find this variety is 
outstanding, and highly recommended by us as 


among the best of the new varieties..........eee0e. -60 1.70 6.00 
DEANDELS. Outstanding light purple flowers of 
MD GHEE dnsdconccesevcedses PS Pe HI ae .50 1.40 5.00 


LILAC WONDER. Extra large flowers of clearest 
mauve. The largest number of flowers of any of this 
new type. This is another variety we find outstanding, 
and can highly recommend as one of the best . 5 
PREMIER. Large, soft violet, early, very free bloomer %t60 
VIOLET QUEEN. Large lilac-violet, extra. We find it 
to be a particularly outstanding variety, which we 
highly recommend Macias ah ewe Soy ee CE oe 75 2.10 7.50 


MIXED COLORS. Lovely mixture of all shades........ 1.50 5.00 


10 7.50 
-70 6.00 


- Nw 


706 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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RIMITIVE man had no ealendar; 

the song of the hylas, the budding 

of the shadbush, the blossoming 
of the moccasin flowers, the arrival or 
disappearance of certain birds, were his 
guide to the seasons. 

The struggle for existence was con- 
stant, yet even primitive man must some- 
times have had time to wonder: Where 
do the birds in the leafy treetops dis- 
appear during the season of ice and 
cold? It was not, however, until the 
time of the early Egyptians that any 
attempt was made to explain migration. 
Egyptian hieroglyphies depict birds 
changing into fish in the late fall, then 
sasting their scales in favor of feathers 
at the approach of spring. 

Centuries later, the Dutch wondered 
whether the storks which nested on their 
chimney tops were the same birds year 
after year. Socially minded persons 
questioned whether birds mated for life, 
or whether they shifted the matrimonial 
gears to suit their whims and fancies. 


ie 





Female mallard rescued by officers of the U. S. Biological Survey 
from illegal trap on Virginia marsh, being banded before release 


Standard government wire sparrow traps are available in limited 
quantities for banding purposes. This one caught many Bobwhites 


Birds Wear Identification Tags, Too 


By T. E. Mussecman, Sc. D. 


The physiologist wondered how long 
birds lived. But—there was nothing 


tangible upon which to base theories. 
Birds have no baptismal names; we have 
no language in common; only an oc- 
sasional bird individual, with a bob leg 
or perhaps a wisp of albinistie feathers, 
enabled the observer to feel confident 
that the bird he was studying today was 
the same bird that he watched yester- 
day. Solution of bird questions was a 
will-o’-the-wisp—always just beyond the 
grasp of the mind, always hopeless. 
Then, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, John James Audubon put 
strings round the legs of immature 
Phoebes to find whether they returned 
to their original nest sites. And, in 
about 1899, a Danish schoolmaster de- 
vised permanent metal bands with iden- 
tifying numbers, which he put on the 
legs of European storks, starlings, game 
birds, and birds of prey. The results 
were so amazing that scientists began to 
appreciate the possibilities of birdband- 








ing as an aid to studying birds and bird 
behavior, and determining their age, 
migratory courses, and so on. 

The American Birdbanding Associa- 
tion was organized in 1909, and a pro- 
gram developed slowly in cooperation 
with the Linnaean Society and a few 
ardent private banders. However, the 
scope of the work was limited by a lack 
of field personnel and a dearth of re- 
sources. In 1920 birdbanding was taken 
over by the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Then the program flourished. In 1944 
there were 1700 licensed operatives, at 
least 1000 of whom were active. Last 
fiseal year 162,627 birds were banded, 
bringing the total since the beginning 
of the project to 4,689,849 birds. The 
returns of bands from birds killed or 
eaptured last year numbered 15,201, 
making the total of such birds 331,486. 
The recording of all data, the distribu- 
tion of bands, and the reception of ap- 
plications for licenses to prospective 
operatives, are in the able hands of 





This male Cardinal remained quiet in the child’s hand for several 
minutes before flying. Tiny metal bands do not harm the birds 


A kingfisher banded at the Austin Ornithological Research Station 
on Cape Cod, Mass., which bands more birds than any other station 





Swifts are directed from the trap above, 
downward through the stovepipe to the re- 
ceiving traps below. Fifteen hundred or 
more Swifts often gather in such a chim- 
ney, are captured, banded, and released 


The Chimney Swift (below) has been 
banded. Swifts fly 500 miles daily living 
preferably on gnats and mosquitoes 





Swifts carry small twigs down the chimney 
and stick them together with glutinous 
saliva thus forming a flimsy nest below 





The proper manner of holding small birds for banding is shown 
below. After banding most birds lie quietly due to catalepsis, a 
form of muscular rigidity. They often stay quiet several minutes 


Frederick C. Lincoln, of the Department 
of the Interior, to whom all communiea- 
tions on birdbanding should be addressed. 

With the positive identification of 
individual birds through numbered tags, 
the solution of many of the age-old prob- 
lems was rapid. Banding put the stamp 
of certainty upon the answers to the 
questions which had puzzled outdoor 
men and scientists for ages. 

Perhaps the most persistent enigma 
has been: Where does the Chimney 
Swift (Chaetura Pelagiea) travel after 
leaving the states? Banded Swifts could 
be traced to the border of Mexico, but 
there positive information ceased. No- 
hody knew where they spent their win- 
ters. Imaginative minds had the birds 
dissolving themselves in the sulphurous 
vapors of the South American voleanoes 
to be reincarnated the following spring. 
Scientists oceasionally saw Swifts flying 
high over the impenetrable equatorial 
jungles, but whether they were the Vaux, 
the Black Swift, the White-throated, or 
the Chimney Swift could not be deter- 
mined, 

At many banding stations in the 
states, favorite chimneys were capped 
with box traps at night after the Swifts 
had gone to sleep in the sooty interiors. 
In the early morning the birds flew 
against the isinglass trap end, below 
which opened a dark metal funnel, Half 
flying, half sliding, the bewildered birds 
entered this cavity and descended 
through a stove pipe into a large wire 
receiving cage on the roof far below. 
Here skilled operatives seized the birds 
gently, placed the identifying aluminum 
bands on their legs, recorded the num- 
bers, and then tossed the birds into the 
air, free to travel into unknown spaee. 

Nearly 375,000 Swifts have been 
banded and have flown away, only to 
reappear each spring on an exact date. 
As they travel north, they distribute 
themselves over a great fan-shaped area 
throughout the central and northern 
states and even into Canada, where their 
mating, nesting, and homemaking activi- 
ties oceur. 

Home owners often wonder whether 
the Swifts which nest in the chimney 
from year to year are the same birds 


which formerly enjoyed the hospitality 
of the old family flue. Band numbers 
have proved that, once established, the 
mother tends to return to the same chim- 
ney over a period of 6 to 8 years. In 
fact, an occasional Swift lives to be 10 
vears of age. Mrs. F. C. Laskey of 
Nashville reports an old timer that ae- 
tually survived migration dangers and 
disease for 12 seasons. 

Every bander of Swifts has secretly 
hoped that some day a benighted Indian 
somewhere on the southern continent 
would find and return his band from a 
dead Swift, and that he would thus be 
the first to answer the question: Where 
is the winter range of the Chimney 
Switt ? 

Sometime during the winter of 1943, 
a little band of aborigines far up the 
River Yanayaco near the boundary of 
Peru and Colombia, South Ameriea, was 
fascinated by the whirling, circling 
flight of flocks of little black, bow-shaped 
birds. They succeeded in eapturing a 
number, and on the legs of several 
glistened small pieces of aluminum 
metal. Thirteen of the numbered bands 
eventually found their way to the Ameri- 
-an Embassy at Lima, Peru, whence they 
were forwarded to the Fish and Wild- 
life Department in Washington, D. C. 
They proved to be bands attached to 
Chimney Swifts at 8 different stations 
in the states. Thus an age-old problem 
was finally solved by the little metal leg 
bands. 

Few persons really know the Cardinal, 
yet because of its fiery beauty and its 
clarion notes, it has become a legendary 
favorite. A recent article in one of the 
scientific magazines told of the sporadic 
appearance of 6 bald-headed Cardinals 
in widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. The condition was not general and 
so did not suggest a plague; nor was it 
similar to mange. Interested students 
questioned whether the condition was a 
permanent one or whether it was due to 
some temporary diet deficiency. Per- 
haps it was the result of a conflict in a 
hotly contested love affair, the unfor- 
tunate bird being stripped of its brilliant 
cardinal plumage by a more pugnacious 
adversary. 


Photos courtesy Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior 


Brown Thrasher, showing band, and illustrating how fingers are 
held lightly around his neck to quiet him and avoid injury. The 
bird perches comfortably on the little finger of the operator 
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In 1943, such a male Cardinal was 
captured and band #34:201892 was 
placed on its ankle by an operator work- 
ing in the Carolinas. This bird’s only 
veaddress was two tiny red feathers 
which stood erect like two plumes on a 
drum-major’s shako. The rest of the 
head was bald, the skin looking like 
wrinkled, dirty, black shoe leather. In 
1944 this Cardinal was captured again. 
[he numbers on the band proved it to 
ve the once bald-headed bird, but now 
ie sported a luxuriant crest of red fea- 
thers, which suggested that if his former 
trouble were a scalp disease, it was of 
short duration. If he lost his feathers 
na battle royal, certainly he had fared 
better in the succeeding year. Because 
of that band and its positive identifying 
numbers, we do know that birds are 
luckier than men—they regain their head 
feathers without recourse to hair tonies. 

On an Illinois banding station cover- 
ing 25 acres of field, pasture and wood- 
land, were 15 well-placed traps of sev- 
eral types. The operative used many 
foods in his endeavor to attract a variety 
of birds. The cracked hickory nuts and 
the sunflower seeds were particularly 
enticing to the Tufted Titmice. So, in 
hope of relieving the congestion, he cap- 
tured 18 banded birds late one evening, 
and placed them in ventilated cardboard 
boxes. The following morning he travel- 
led 50 miles by automobile, crossing the 
creat Mississippi, and when well into the 
neighboring state, he released the flock 
of noisy, quarrelsome Titmice. 

In a neighboring sycamore tree, a 
native Titmouse was singing cockily: 
“Chilly, chilly, chilly.” Suddenly he 
lost his equanimity. The flock of 18 
exotie birds, dazed by the dark travel 
erate, flew directly to the nearest tree 
and the rightful lord of that domain was 
submerged by a host of visiting brethren. 

There was a sudden snarling, “Chicka- 
dee, dee, dee,” followed by a dash at 
the nearest interloper. However, the 
competition was so overwhelming that 
the native bird flew to a dead limb. 

Further local adjustments were un- 
necessary; the newcomers seattered and 
no doubt oriented themselves quickly, 
for on the following Saturday, when the 
birdbander again followed his string of 
traps, he captured about the usual num- 
ber of Titmice. A close examination of 
the numbers revealed that 11 of the 18 
had already found their way back. 

Whether the other 4 birds. had wander 
ed or perhaps had met congenial Titmice 
who enticed them from their normal 
course is impossible to say. Perhaps 
several or all of these birds returned to 
their native woods, but, fearful of re- 
entering the traps, sought their food 
elsewhere. This, however, is doubtful, 
because most Titmice will return to a 
trap a few minutes after release. 

Bird banding is no longer a theory or 
an experiment. It is a fascinating 
method of learning to know birds ae- 
eurately and intimately. Because of it, 
the amateur as well as the scientist has 
been able to gather valuable knowledge 
in the cause of protecting and increasing 
our bird neighbors, 








Plant for Permanence .. . 


By 
HENRY E. DOWNER 


REES and shrubs whieh flower 

after the big spring pageant 

is over, are likely to have a 
more distinetive value in garden 
plantings than they might have it 
they came in when so many woody 
plants are making attractive bids 
for attention. Such a one is Sweet 
Bay, Magnolia virginiana, better 
known as M. glauea, from the silver- 
gray under-side of the leaves. To 
most people in the North, mention 
of magnolias calls to mind the early- 
flowering Asiatic kinds, which put 
on a showy display if the weather 
is favorable. Too often their beauty 
is eut short by unkind frost. This 
vear, for instance, in eastern New 
York, the early and delightful Star 
Magnolia was encouraged by un- 
usual warmth to open its pure 
white flowers in the last week of 
March, but fickle April soon made 
them appear like dabs of wet brown 
paper. The same unkind fate be- 
fell other Asiatie kinds, even to 
blackening the leaves, although the 
Star Magnolia escaped this injury. 

After several days of temperature 
up to 80 degrees had pushed many 
trees and shrubs to about their 
normal mid-May stage of growth, 
April opened its last week with 10 
degrees of frost to cause widespread 
havoe in gardens and_ orchards. 
One of the hardest hit of the orna 
mental trees was the native Um- 
brella Magnolia, M. tripetala, the 
particular specimen under my ob- 
servation for the past quarter-cen- 
tury being blackened by frost for 
the first time. 

We now look forward to enjoy- 
ment of the flowers of the lesser and 
later flowering native M. virginiana. 
While Sweet Bay is the best known 
common name, in various parts of 
the country it is known also as 
Swamp Bay, Swamp Laurel, 
Swamp Sassafras, Beaver Tree, and 
Laurel Magnolia. It was one of 
the earliest plant introductions from 
North America into England, and 
by some is considered to be the first 
magnolia grown in that land where 
so many exotic plants thrive. 

Its natural range is from Mass- 
achusetts to Florida, chiefly in the 
coastal area, where it is found 
mostly in swampy places. In the 
North it is a searee deciduous shrub. 
The northern limit is recognized in 
the naming of the town of Magnolia, 


Sweet Bay 





The Sweet Bay 


Mass., and the next nearest station 
is said to be on Long Island, in 
Suffolk County. From lower New 
Jersey it is said to be common all 
the way to the shores of Tampa 
Bay, Florida, and to reach its great- 
est development in the rich bottom 
lands of the South Atlantie and 
Gulf States, where it grows to be 
a tree of 60 feet or so in height. 

The leaves are up to 6 inches 
long, lustrous dark green above and 
whitish beneath, very attractive as 
they turn in the summer breezes. 
In the South they are persistent, 
remaining green and not falling 
until new ones start, but in the 
North they mostly drop by early 
winter. The creamy-white cup- 
shaped fragrant flowers open 2 to 3 
inches wide in suecessive batches, 
the first perhaps in late May and 
the last in September, with most in 
June and July. The sweetly scented 
flowers with their backing of glossy 
leaves make them lovely for small 
decorations, and at one time the 
flowers were commonly peddled on 
the streets of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

While Sweet Bay grows naturally 
in swampy places, it thrives well in 
the garden if given a location that 
does not get really dry, and soil 
inclined to the sandy loam side. It 
is a slow grower and for several 
vears remains a big shrub, with 
apparently no “off” year in flower- 
ing. On an estate in Newburgh, 
N. Y., is a specimen about 35 feet 
high, branched from the ground 
with several stems, and perhaps 70 
or more years old. 














Dwarf marigolds, Flash and Yellow Pygmy, pick up the gleam 
of the brass student lamp. From “Annual Flowers” 


Grow Em and 


By Dorotuy BIppLE and DoROTHEA BLOM 


EW addicts of flower arrangement 
‘an resist growing their own 
flowers. Either they become in- 
spired to arrange flowers from the 
flowers they’re raising, or they catch the 
growing bug because they enjoy arrang- 
ing flowers; it makes no differenece—in 
either case they get good garden soil 
under their finger nails. 

Dorothy H. Jenkins and Helen Van 
Pelt Wilson, those two trustworthies of 
trowel and pen, have opened this gar- 
dening season with a book each*, com- 
panion pieces, with an ‘especially ap- 
pealing approach for those of us who 
grow ’em and arrange ’em. Each of 
these authors puts up a good ease, chat- 
tingly, inspiringly, with the tools of 
broad experience and well organized in- 
formation, for the classification of 
flowers she is championing. Thus the 
two books form the background of a 
good-natured, unintentional debate. 
Shall I grow annuals? Shall I grow 
perennials? Ah, but that is all in fun; 
who ean do without either? 

These books do what any good garden 
book does; they make you itch to get 

* “Annual Flowers” From Seed to Bouquet, 
Dorothy H. Jenkins, $2.75. “Perennials Pre- 


ferred,” Helen Van Pelt Wilson, $2.75; both 
published by M. Barrows and Co. Ine., N. Y. 
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into the garden, yet hold you fast, thus 
keeping vou at a point of continuous 
conflict. 

Besides its frontispiece, each book has 
a portfolio of fourteen plates including 
a wide variation of garden pictures and 
some flower arrangements against the 
home background by Anne Wertsner 
and Mrs. William Stickles. The chap- 
ters on garden planning and cultivation 
are well supplemented by charts, lists 
of plants and varieties, and a convenient 
calendar of chores. Each book has a 
glossary and is well indexed. 

“Perennials Preferred” is built around 
eight principles for a handsome border, 
with the practical cultivating habits 
and adventuring which make the prin- 
ciples take visible form. “Annual Flow- 
ers” suggests that there are only two 
months when we are not planting 
annuals to make a long, colorful annual 
season—August and December. Both 
books offer concise little portraits of the 
art of flower arrangement with excel- 
lent material on the care of cut flowers; 
and Dorothy Jenkins in her _ book 
presents a most helpful chapter on the 
making of corsages from garden flowers. 
Chureh gardens are discussed in both 
books, with comments on arrangements 


This white bow] of spicy grass pinks, pansies and sweet peas 
is pleasing and fragrant. From “Perennials Preferred” 


Arrange ‘Em 


for inside the church. George L. Holl- 
rock’s drawings in “Annual Flowers” 
are charming, while Kathleen Vouts’ in 
“Perennials Preferred” tease. 

Gleanings from “Annual Flowers”: 
“Annuals are grown to be eut—unless 
we do they cease . Try some Colt- 
ness Hybrid or Unwin type dahlias 
treated as annuals. . Removing ex- 
cess foliage in arrangements makes 
flowers last longer because there is less 
evaporation Damping off is out 
of date, like smallpox, since science has 
found fool-proof answers Plant 
poppies and larkspur in snow in Janu- 
my. . Seience has given us wilt- 
resistant asters and rustproof snaps, 
why grow others? 

Gleanings from “Perennials Prefer- 
red’: “Mulch instead of cultivate dur- 
ing hot months . . Fight insects and 
disease, and also grow from the long 
list of flowers that don’t have insects 
and diseases. . « Gardening without a 
coldframe, like cooking without electric 
appliances: more work, less fun... 
Patience propagates tree peonies. . . 
Christmas roses require no great skill 
and supply flowers in the snow which 
will last three to four weeks as a cut 
flower in the house.” 
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How Deep 
Should You 
Plant Iris? 


Readers have 


problem, based upon their own experiences 


in many different parts of the country 


several answers to _ this 











Shallow Planting Brings Trouble 


HE question about the depth at 

which to plant iris interested me, 

especially since the questioner pro- 
poses to go unorthodox with such varie- 
ties as Alba Superba, Daybreak and 
Brown Thrasher. He will surely need the 
courage to go with his convictions! 

I have handled a lot of iris in the last 
10 years or more, including the experi- 
ence of moving my entire planting to a 
new location two years ago, and I have 
come to a few eonelusions, some of which 
may help FLOWER GROWER readers. 

In the first place, let me say that I 
agree fully that too shallow planting is 
certainly responsible for plenty of iris 
ills, particularly if the planting is done 
late in the season. 

This brings me to one of the most 
important factors in iris’ treatment, 
namely, time of planting. 

For the best results, I have coneluded 
that the sooner iris are moved and 
planted, after the blooming season, the 
less damage you will have from root 
rot, frost heaving and freezing, and the 
greater the likelihood of good bloom 
and growth the following season. 

I know that some iris growers recom- 
mend surface planting, so that the sun 
“ean shine directly on the rhizomes and 
bake them well.” I have always thought 
these instructions were more in the 
nature of propaganda to prevent the in- 
experienced from burying the rhizomes. 

However, anyone who has practiced 
surface planting and then has ‘had the 
experience of finding his _ choicest 
variety standing an inch or so above 
ground with the bare roots acting as 
stilts, when the snow has melted in the 
spring, will begin to wonder. 


For my part I prefer to plant iris 
with the rhizomes horizontal and about 
an inch or an inch and one-half below 
the surface, first digging a hole deep 
enough for the roots, which are well 
packed in with the fingers before cover- 
ing the rhizome. If this is done right 
after the blooming season, a good root 
growth is made before winter, which will 
anchor the new plant against frost dis- 
turbance. 

Old iris clumps, with the rhizomes all 
up on the surface, are caused, in my 
opinion, not by the rhizomes rising to 
the surface but by the top soil washing 
away. I know that the most root rot 
and borers are always found,in such 
surface clumps. Any such should have 
been divided long before. 

I do not agree that vertical planting 
should be done with any bearded iris. 
The rhizomes should be free to spread 
horizontally like the fingers on a hand. 

Early planting, plenty of sunshine, 
good drainage and good soil, together 
with covering the rhizomes, will ensure 
a healthy growth for the following 
season, Some protection for the more 
tender varieties, such as Shining Waters, 
may also be needed. Last winter I in- 
verted a bushel box over them. 

I have never seen my iris garden look 
better than it does this spring. Every 
plant has bloom stalks, even the new 
ones I planted last year, and I don’t 
think there is a single rhizome on the 
surface in the entire lot. The cool wet 
spring we have had after the warm 
weather in March has been just right 
for iris, and present indications are 
[May 10] that we will have a phenome- 
nal season, 


Lim? ------—— 
oie LEVEL 
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In closing I would like to say that 
some of the best iris are so inexpensive 
now that it is a shame more people 
don’t have them instead of the miser- 
able specimens I see everywhere I go. 
I have one combination that I am very 
fond of and that I planted more or less 


by accident. I refer to Golden Treasure 
and Imperial Blush. When both are 
in bloom together they make a picture 
of exquisite loveliness, especially early 
in the morning, that cannot be matched 
anywhere. For less than a dollar any 
one who ean grow an iris ¢an enjoy the 
same picture—MILTon F. WEBSTER, 
(Mass. ) 


Texan Plants on Ridges 


AM writing in answer to your box 

question, “Is Surface Planting of 
Irises Best?” on page 288 of the May 
issue of FLOWER GROWER. 

I have been growing iris for the past 
seven years, and have had my State 
Certificate of Inspection since 1940. 
This indicates that my iris are healthy 
and well-grown and may be shipped 
outside my state. I ‘have sold rhizomes 
to and exchanged them with growers in 
a number cf states. 

Your inquirer does not say in what 
part of the United States he lives. 
| The inquirer is C. W. Wood, Michigan, 
who conducts the “Things Out-of-the- 
Ordinary page.—Ed.| In our state to 
plant deeply would invite rot in rainy 
weather. Iris need drainage. If you 
plant on‘a ridge where there is an oppor- 
tunity for the roots to penetrate deeply 
and yet leave the rhizome on the ridge, 
an inch of soil covering will make no 
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difference; but if you plant in a bed 
landscaped with shrubs and perennials 
or annuals, the iris will increase. more 
and give greater bloom stalk if planted 
on an elevated mound of dirt to pro- 
vide drainage, with a shallow covering 
of soil. This thin covering of soil pro- 
tects them against sun baking or sun 
blister if the summer is dry-hot as ours 
has been the last two years. 

If your inquirer must experiment, 
advise him to use a cheaper iris for his 
trials than the ones mentioned in his 
question. We have had a very wet 
spring. I had Oregon Trail growing in 
a flat bed with little or no drainage and 
the rhizome partly exposed. It flopped 
over and was gone with rot one hot sul- 
try day before I realized what was hap- 
pening. Spun Gold, which was near 
by in a raised mound of dirt, covered 
perhaps by an inch of soil but with the 
rhizome itself above water level when 


rain was falling (no water stood around 
Spun Gold) was a grand clump. It 
had lovely bloom and is in fine condi- 
tion today. [May 6] 

Good drainage and shallow cultiva- 
tion to conserve moisture seem to mean 
more in growing iris than depth of 
planting or posture of plants. 

Speaking of posture, the bloom stalk 
will seek the light, so why not always 
plant in a vertical position and avoid 
a crooked dwarfed bloom stalk? 

We use superphosphate in February 
to produce a strong straight bloom 
stalk. For beauty of bloom stalk and 
stem branching, and so that your 
flowers will have a chance to provide 
real beauty, plant with the fans in an 
upright position, with the rhizome 2 
or 3 inehes above the surrounding 
ground level on a raised mound of dirt, 
or on a ridge if planted in rows.— (Mrs. ) 
S. W. Ray, (Tex.) 


Bearded Iris Must Be Anchored 


HE correct way to plant an iris de- 

pends upon a number of things, 
but chiefly on variation of soil and 
climate. No hard and fast rule will 
apply in all eases. And no matter how 
it is originally planted, if it survives 
and becomes established, it will eventu- 
ally be no more than half buried in any 
soil it grows in. 

This does not prove that in all soils 
the original planting should leave the 
plants simply wallowing in the dirt. 
Left to themselves, they do just that, 
and if close contact with the soil and 
moisture could be obtained, this would 
be an entirely acceptable way to plant. 
But since shipped plants have been 
deprived of their old and usually dead 
roots, which nevertheless served to 
anchor them firmly in the ground, they 
must be kept in close contact with moist 
soil in some other way. This can be 
done by pinning them down with 
erossed sticks, but in light soils this ean 
better be accomplished by planting 
somewhat deeper, in average garden soil 
about full body depth. In very light 
sandy soil and particularly in regions 
where summer drought is habitual, it 
may even be desirable to cover the 
whole rhizome by as much as two inches 
of soil in order to maintain the close 


Planting Methods 


RR GHt now I feel qualified to answer 

the question about how deep to 
plant iris. I won’t say that my econ- 
clusions are final, but at least I know 
how I’m going to plant all mine in the 
future. 

I bought about 200 named iris last 
summer—none of the really expensive 
new introductions, but all quite good 
ones, of varieties old enough to be out 
of the high-priced bracket, mostly rang- 
ing from 30 cents to $1.00 in the various 
catalogues. I shopped around and 
bought from several different dealers. 
Almost half came from one place, and 
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contact they need with soil and moisture 
to start into growth. But, once estab- 
lished, they will inevitably send their 
new growth to the surface and be happy 
there until they become too crowded and 
require thinning and replanting. 

What an iris will do when buried deep, 
if it survives at all, is well shown in the 
American Iris Society’s Bulletin No. 30, 
page 12. Many varieties are not sturdy 
enough to survive as this one did when 
buried upside down beneath six inches 
of earth. The plant in question devel- 
oped a long slender root-stoek with 
internodes totally unlike the normal 
rhizome, boring upward till it reached 
the surface, where it turned laterally 
and began thickening into a proper 
rhizome without which there is never 
any bloom. This is what Mr. Wood will 
get if he plants a rhizome vertically and 
deeply covered. Many varieties will 
not survive such abuse, but those that 
do will require added years to readjust 
themselves and to bloom again. 

To sum up, plant no deeper in any 
soil than is necessary to obtain continu- 
ous close contact with moist soil and to 
maintain necessary resistance to wind 
disturbance until roots have grown and 
provided proper anchorage.—J. MArIon 
SHULL, (Md.) 


Tested in Idaho 


my disgust was great when they arrived 
—the rhizomes were small and dried-up 
looking, even the roots were dried out 
badly, with hardly any leaves on them 
at all. They seareely looked worth 
planting, and I didn’t dare place them 
with only the roots in the soil, and the 
rhizomes “like a duck in the water, half 
in and half out.” They looked as 
though they might dry up and blow 
away with this treatment, and _ besides, 
there were practically no roots on them, 
so that it was up to the rhizomes to keep 
them going until they formed some. 
These I planted with about an inch of 


soil over the top of the rhizomes. 

The plants from three or four other 
houses were big and husky, with big 
strong roots. They had not yet formed 
rhizomes, so about all one could do 
was to plant them at the depth they had 
been before digging. 

The third group of plants came from 
a friend who had divided the clumps of 
several named _ varieties. These I 
planted with the roots buried and the 
rhizomes half-out of the soil. 

This spring gave the answer as to 
which was best. 

The healthy young plants all lived and 
had formed good sized rhizomes and 
roots, with a good fan or two of leaves 
each. 

The rhizomes from my neighbor that 
I had planted shallow also lived, and 
looked fairly nice, too. 

The surprise was the little old dried-up 
ones that had looked hardly worth 
planting and had been set with the 
rhizomes completely covered. They 
were twice as big as the iris in either 
of the other groups, and with bigger 
leaves and more of them. Last summer 
many of the plants had been set in a 
small nursery garden, because the 
places where I wanted to put them per- 
manently were oceupied at the time. 
This spring I wanted to get everything 
out of the nursery garden to put it into 
grass, so several iris had to be dug 
before blooming. The roots on those 
planted with an inch of soil over the 
rhizomes were at least twice as big and 
numerous as those on either of the other 
two groups. 

Last winter was an open one, with 1° 
below zero the coldest weather we had 
and the ground bare of snow most of 
the time. This meant that newly set 
plants were apt to be heaved by frost. 
None of the iris was mulehed, but none 
of the plants in the first two groups 
heaved at all, while a few in the third 
heaved slightly. After this experience, 
I am all in favor of covering the 
rhizomes slightly with soil, rather than 
leaving them half out.—(Mrs.) C. W. 
VALLETTE, (Ida.) 


Iris Planted One Inch Deep 


GROW, most successfully, over 400 

of the choicest named varieties of 
iris, besides my own introductions and 
seedlings, and I have done so for years. 

My experience leads me to believe 
that very deep and very shallow plant- 
ing are both bad. I plant the new 
rhizomes with the roots well spread and 
dirt firmed about them, so that the 
rhizome itself is covered with earth to 
a depth of about one inch. By the 
time rain washes away the dirt, the 
rhizome is exposed to the sunshine, as 
it should be, so that the sun ean bake 
it. I pour water in the hole at planting 
time, and unless thtre is a long period 
of drought I find no need for further 
watering. This procedure gets the de- 
sired results—a wealth of heavy foliage, 
and strong blooming stalks laden with 
numerous orchid-like flowers.—E. L. 


Hopson, (Ill.) 
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How to Keep 
Oriental Poppies Happy 


By A. E. Curtis, (O.) 


INCE the Oriental poppy is a 

hybrid, the chances of producing 

seedlings like the parent are about 
one in a thousand, and 95 per cent will 
be an undesirable brick red. The Orien- 
tal poppy is, however, one of the easiest 
plants to propagate by division or root 
cuttings. 

Though many Oriental poppies are 
long-lived, lasting for years without di- 
vision or other special care, others have 
only a short life and the gardener who 
has hesitated to divide a thriving plant 
may find suddenly that he is left without 
any plant at all. 

It would be easy to list those that are 
short-lived in my garden, but the infor- 
mation would be misleading because re- 
ports from other parts of the country 
so often contradict my experience. Its 
variable behavior under different condi- 
tions, has earned the Oriental poppy a 
reputation for being temperamental and 
hard to grow, but this uncertainty is to 
be expected in a hybrid plant, and by 
dividing all plants when they are two or 
three years old, replacement specimens 
will be available if the originals disap- 
pear. On the other hand, if a_ well- 
established plant fails to make new 
growth when the normal period of dor- 





maney has elapsed, do not be too hasty 
in deciding it is dead, for, unlike most 
plants, the Oriental poppy may show no 
surface signs of life for a year or more 
and then return as strong as ever. 
Poppies, like most hardy perennials, 
decay in the center when they grow 
large. If the plants are vigorous and 
conditions are right, they form new 
crowns round the outer edge, but some- 
times the rot becomes malignant and de- 
stroys the whole root system. Usually, 
however, this natural rotting process 
stops as soon as it reaches a root that 
is not hollow. A leaf bud then forms 
on the upper end of the root and the 
tightly curled leaves begin their journey 
to the surface. If they have only a few 
inches to grow, they will be up in the 
fall as usual. If the decay has gone 
deeper, it will take six months to a year 
for the new growth to reach the surface, 
and I have found tightly rolled leaves 
18 inches long which took two years to 
reach the surface from a piece of root 
buried 18 inches in the ground. Do not 
transplant this type of plant, since it is 
practically all leaf. When the leaves 
reach the air and turn green, nature 


gradually brings the root up to its nor- 
mal position. 


The best 
avoid crown decay 
is to eut the bloom 
stem a couple of 


way to 


inches above the 
ground after’ the 
petals fall. Later, 


when all the leaves 
are dead, cover the 
crowns with about an 
inch of soil. When 
the tops die, they 
usually leave a slight 
depression, which 
holds moisture. I be- 
lieve that 75 per cent 
of the crown decay 
which normally oe- 
curs could be elim- 
inated by filling this 
reservoir with soil. 

Oriental poppies 
may be transplanted 
from the time they 
become dormant in 
July until late in fall, 
but August and 
September are the 
best months, When 
planted late in fall, 


John III Oriental 
poppy makes a fine 
clump 





Helen Elizabeth, clear pink, continues to 
be one of the most popular varieties 


they do not have time to make fall 
growth and the soil is not completely 
settled around them before the onset of 
cold weather, so that the danger of 
winter heaving is greatly increased. 

The ideal method of transplanting or 
dividing an Oriental poppy is to remove 
the soil at one side of the plant to a 
depth of 12 to 18 inghes; then, with a 
steel rod (a stove poker is ideal), eare- 
fully loosen the soil until the roots are 
exposed. With care you can remove the 
plant intact, but remember, the roots are 
extremely brittle. If the plant is old, it 
has probably divided naturally into sev- 
eral crowns only partially connected. 
These can be cut apart easily. A slight 
upward pull on any of the large roots 
will detach them, and planted separately 
they form new plants. If the parent 
plant has just one long root, divide it 
into lengths of 6 inches or more. If 
you do not wish, to disturb the plant, 
you ean usually find one or two large 
side roots that can be removed. 

In replanting, be sure to plant up- 
right, with the crown or the upper end 
of the root 3 inches below thé surface. 
Be sure you know which is the upper 
end, since the new leaf buds only form 
on the upper end of the root. Fill in 
with good soil to the level of the crown, 
and water in, holding the end of the 
root or crown so that it does not settle; 
then fill the remaining 3 inches with dry 
soil. Do not break the roots by trying 
to pack the soil, but later when the soil 
has settled fill the depression until it is 
slightly higher than the ground round it. 

Late in fall, when the new green leaves 
are large and the ground is frozen, cover 
the ground with a good thick muleh of 
hay, straw or similar material. Do not 
smother the poppy leaves, since they re- 
main green all winter. The ideal method 
is to lift the leaves and tuck the mulch 
under them. The purpose of winter 
protection of Oriental poppies is to 
prevent heaving. Crown divisions and 
large roots bloom the following spring. 
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July Pointers 


By James S. Jack 


ADVISE against the use of Japan- 

ese beetle traps in the home garden. 

The smell of the bait draws the 
beetles from neighboring gardens and 
the traps can’t get them all. However, 
traps that can be set 1,000 feet away 
from the garden do an excellent job. 
If you don’t mind discoloration of 
plants, dusting or spraying with lime 
will keep beetles off as long as the dust 
remains on the plants. This is good 
for grapevines. In the small garden 
the beetles can be shaken off every 
morning into a can of kerosene. Pre- 
pared rotenone spray made specifically 
for control of Japanese beetles is the 
best non-poisonous repellent and killer. 
[It causes no discoloration, and can be 
used for fruits, vegetables and flowers. 
The cheapest and most effective con- 
trol is arsenate of lead, 4 pounds to 
100 gallons of water with a casein 
sticker. It is excellent for shade trees, 
but remember it is poisonous to 
animals, chickens and humans. In 
crowded communities particularly, the 
beetle grub in lawns ean be killed with 
arsenate of lead. 


Iris germanica. In late July and in 
August divide Iris germanica varieties 
into small pieces of 1 or 2 growths with 
3 or 4 inches of root. Diseard and 
destroy roots that show evidence of rot. 
Replant then in a prepared place, and 
in two years they should bloom plenti- 
fully. Other species such as I. sibirica 
and I. japonica ean be broken into small 
plants about the end of July. Thin- 
ning is necessary when the plants seem 
crowded and blooms are few, usually 
every four or five years. 

Staking perennials. Stake tall-grow- 
ing perennials, and feed such plants as 
peonies that have passed flowering to 
help them build up strong crowns for 
next year. 

Gladiolus. Plant the last crop of 
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gladiolus by July 15 for late flowers. 
Don’t forget to spray with tartar 
emetic for control of thrips. 


Grapes. Tie in all young growth to 
wire or trellises, and pinch out the end 
of the growths beyond two bunches 
of fruit unless the vine is wanted for 
shade. If birds eat the fruit, cover 
the vines with net or cheesecloth, or 
tie a paper bag around each bunch of 
fruit before it starts to ripen. 


Lawns. Set the roller of your mower 
to leave the grass 2 inches long dur- 
ing the hot weather and when neces- 
sary water the lawn thoroughly. 


Vegetable garden. In early July sow 
Chinese cabbage and cauliflower for a 
fall crop, and for fall use or storage 
sow late cabbage, rutabaga, carrots 
and beets. At the end of the month 
put in one or two sowings of lettuce 
for fall use. Continue to sow string 
beans, allowing 8 weeks for them to 
mature before frost. The last sowing 
of corn can be put in about July 15. 
Stop eutting the asparagus bed now, 
and start feeding it in order to build 
up good crowns for next year. 


Seed sowing. In hot weather, seed- 
sowing pans or flats are more satisfac- 
tory in the coldframe than in the green- 
house. The coldframe is cooler and 
more moist. Sow the seed in a porous 
mixture of sand, leaf mold or humus, 
and soil. Use an excess of sand and 
leaf mold or humus in sticky elay soil, 
or reduce the amount of sand where the 
soil is of sandy texture. Shade the 
pans or flats with newspaper till after 
germination, use the sash for protection 
against weather, and allow plenty of 
ventilation. 

Sow seed of cineraria, calceolaria 
hybrids, Primula malacoides and bro- 
wallia in pots any time during the next 
six weeks or so for winter pot plants. 


About July 15 sow snapdragons for 
Christmas greenhouse flowering. Grow 
them along in pots, and then bench 
them. Sown later they will bloom later 
in the winter. 

Stocks sown July 15 should flower in 
December or January in the greenhouse, 
and later sowings will bloom corre- 
spondingly later. I recommend column 
stocks because they can be grown close 
together—3 or 4 inches between plants 
in the bench. For best results use an 
inch or so of manure, a good dusting of 
phosphate and new garden soil to fill 
the benches. Pack it firm with the 
hands. After planting, wa‘er each 
plant, but do not saturate the bench 
until the plants are well established. 


Greenhouse. Start the dormant poin- 
settia plants into growth, and then take 
cuttings of the new soft growths when 
they are 3 or 4 inches long. Put the 
cuttings into sand in a corner free of 
drafts. The cuttings can be taken‘until 
late August, but the later they are 
started the shorter the plants will be. 

Caleeolarias which were cut back 
after flowering are now making soft 
growths that make good cuttings for 
starting any time in the next few 
months—the later they are planted the 
smaller will be the flowering plants. 

For rooting cuttings use a sharp 
gritty sand. Beach sand, sand full of 
silt, and very fine sand are not good. 
If beach sand is used, wash it thor- 
oughly a number of times. Bank sand 
and sand deposited along brooks are the 
most satisfactory. Use a rooting sub- 
stance on the cuttings—it is cheap and 
does an excellent job. 


Perennials and biennials. Sowing of 
such perennials as delphinium, aquilegia 
and hollyhock and such biennials as 
pansy, myosotis and Bellis perennis 
continues into August. Sow the seed 
directly into the prepared coldframe in 
rows. Sand and peat moss will lighten 
heavy soil. Shade the seed until after 
germination, and when the seedlings 
are large enough transplant them into 
the frame in soil in which manure has 
been incorporated. They will winter 
in the frame with a little protection. 


Wisterias. Cut back now the excess 
stringy growth on the wisterias to 
within 6 inches of the old wood. 


Roses. Cut back about half way the 
wood that has flowered. Use a good 
trispray or dust to control black spot 
and mildew, which are prevalent at this 
time of year. Where black-spot has 
been prevalent, remove and destroy the 
diseased leaves on the plant and those 
lying on the ground. Feeding should 
consist of light dressings of a fast act- 
ing fertilizer, followed with plenty of 
water and cultivation. 


Bulbs. Now is the time to order 
bulbs for fall planting—the best bulbs 
are sold first. 


Remember to cultivate to control 
weeds, to aerate the soil, and to con- 
serve moisture. In watering be thor- 
ough, and feed a little—often. 
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The Effect of Sawdust 
on Plant Growth 


By L. M. TURK 


Associate Professor and Research Associate, Department of 
Soi] Science, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


ANY questions are continually 

being raised regarding the value 

and use of sawdust for soil-im- 
provement. Some of the questions most 
frequently asked are: Will the addition 
of sawdust to soil harm the soil or the 
plant growth? Is sawdust of any value in 
loosening heavy clay soils? Is sawdust 
a desirable material for increasing the 
organic content of sandy soils? Can 
sawdust be used satisfactorily as a 
mulch? What is the fertilizing value of 
sawdust? 

There are many reports of retarded 
plant growth following the use of fresh 
sawdust, either as a mulch or incor- 
porated with the soil. These observations 
have led many people to believe that 
sawdust is harmful when added to any 
soil under any conditions. Experiments 
eonducted by the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station all indicate that the 
depressive action of sawdust on plant 
growth is the result of a deficiency of 
soluble nitrogen in the soil produced by 
the sawdust. 

The decrease in soluble (available) 
nitrogen is brought about through the 
increase in the assimilation of nitrogen 
by bacteria and similar small organisms 
in the soil. The sawdust supplies the 
micro-organisms with food and energy, 
which increases their demand for avail- 
able nitrogen. In other words, these 
organisms need more nitrogen than is 
contained in the sawdust and their only 
source is the supply in the soil. They 
may offer growing plants serious com- 
petition for nitrogen; the plants may 
turn yellow and be stunted in their 
growth. This depressive effect ‘is only 
temporary, however, and will probably 
disappear within a year or two where 
sawdust is mixed with the soil. In soils 
high in nitrogen, no depressive effect is 
likely to oceur. Furthermore, well rotted 
sawdust usually has no detrimental 
effect. 

If fresh sawdust is supplemented with 
some readily available source of nitro- 
gen, it can be added to soils -without 
fear of injury. Any readily available 
source of nitrogen may be used. The 
quantity of nitrogen needed to supple- 
ment sawdust cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty, because of the variable nature of 
both soil and sawdust. On the average, 
perhaps one-third of a pound of am- 


monium sulphate (or its equivalent in 
some other form of nitrogen fertilizer) 
per cubic foot of fresh sawdust will meet 
the nitrogen demand. This reeommenda- 
tion is based on the assumption that 500 
pounds of ammonium sulphate should be 
used with each 10 tons of dry sawdust, 
and that one ecubie foot of sawdust 
weighs approximately 14 pounds. On 
this basis an application of 36 cubic 
feet of sawdust to 1000 square feet of 
area would be equivalent to about a 10 
ton per acre application on a dry weight 
basis. This would be considered a rela- 
tively light application. If used as a 
muleh, this quantity would be sufficient 
for a covering of one-half of an inch in 
thickness. 

Sawdust has virtually no fertilizing 
value. Its composition with respect to 
nitrogen, phosphorie acid, and potash 
obviously varies with such factors as the 
type of wood from which it came, age of 
wood and the degree of rotting. Fresh 
sawdust contains, on the average, about 
4 pounds of nitrogen (N), 2 pounds of 
phosphoric acid (P,0O;), and 4 pounds 
of potash (K,0), per ton of air-dry 
material. Not only is the plant nutrient 
supply low, but its availability is also 
low. Sawdust cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered a fertilizing material in the true 
sense of the word. ; 

The principal benefits from mixing 
sawdust with soils or using it as a muleh 
are physical. It tends to loosen heavy 
soils, thereby increasing ease of tillage 
and ease of water penetration. Because 
sawdust has a high water-absorbing 
capacity, it increases the water-holding 
sapacity of heavy soils, especially those 
in a poor physical condition. The strue- 
ture and aeration of heavy soils may be 
improved by its addition. The principal 
benefit from mixing sawdust with sandy 
soils is increased water-holding-capacity. 
Twenty-five pounds of sawdust has the 
‘apacity to absorb from 50 to 100 pounds 
of water. 

As a mulch, the chief function of saw- 
dust is to protect moist soil underneath 
from the direct rays of the sun and from 
direct contact with wind and warm, dry 
air. A mulch may reduce cracking of 
the soil and, in some instances, limit 
capillary movement of moisture. It may 
inerease absorption of rainfall by redue- 
ing surface runoff. Furthermore, a saw- 





Cultivated blueberries have been found 

to respond well to a sawdust mulch. These 

plants are part of an experimental plot 
at one of the state college stations 


dust mulch may prevent the running 
together and the crusting of surface soil 
under the impact of rain. On the other 
hand, a sawdust mulch is easily blown 
or washed away. 

Sawdust may be composted with 
manure and plant refuse; but it decays 
very slowly and requires more time for 
proper composting than do most kinds 
of plant refuse. 

Results indicate that sawdust may 
have many beneficial effects as a muleh 
or mixed with soil, provided the nitrogen 
supply is adequate or is supplemented 
with sufficient to offset the probable de- 
pressive effect of the sawdust. It is to 
be emphasized, however, that sawdust is 
an inactive type of organic matter from 
the chemical point of view, and that its 
effects are largely physical. 


Bird House Pests 
By Mary Larkin Cook, (Ind.) 


 NGLISH sparrows, starlings, small 
squirrels and other enemies of bird 
houses may be kept away by pounding 
them with some hard object, throwing 
stones or gravel against the house when 
the birds are inside, shaking the house, if 
it is on a pole or iron rod, or fastening 
a small bell or piece of metal neax it, 
tying a stout cord or fishline to the bell 
and running the cord to the house so 
that one can pull the string and ring the 
bell or rattle a piece of metal. Birds 
sannot endure such tactics and will soon 
leave for parts unknown. Night, when 
they have gone to bed, is a good time to 
frighten them. It takes but a few such 
efforts to get rid of them, and they will 
not return. . Birds dislike “haunted 
houses.” 
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Paradise, a Walsh rambler, bears clusters 
of single, rose-pink blossoms with white 
centers and the tips of the petals notched 


( 
Father of 
LADY 


By 


J. Horace McFartanp 


T was in the early rose season of 
1896 that I made my first assault on 
the accurate and pictorial photog- 

raphy of roses. Well do I remember 
the time, because I had just spent a year 
in New York, close to the marvelously 
skillful photographer who did the won- 
ders that came alive in full color under 
the hands of William Kurtz. (William 
Kurtz really introduced into America 
the now universally used three-color 
process). 

This is not the place to describe the 
process, but it is fair to say that because 
of it I was induced to go after flowers 
in a different way from that convention- 
ally used by the so-called “professional” 
photographer. I had to chart the 
methods and then follow them, and it is 
one of the humors of the situation that 
after exhausting American lens resour- 
ces | found that an old Morrison wide- 
angle lens which was in my own store 
of things optical did give the results I 
wanted. 

The first serious attempt to get good- 
looking rose pictures under the methods 
which were slowly being evolved was at 
the Jackson and Perkins Nursery in 
Newark, N. Y. I found there sympathe- 
tic help in a member of the firm, George 
C. Perkins, who was willing to rise at 
5 A.M. to gather the roses I experi- 
mented with all one famous June day. 
One of the pleasing incidents of the day 


Lady Gay is distinguished by its rambling 

habit and rather small double flowers 

borne in clusters on long stems. The color 
is deep rose-pink; the foliage is glossy 














Clusters of the snow-white rambler Mrs. M. H. Walsh are borne 
in the greatest profusion. The plants can be used as ground covers 
since they have a trailing habit. Protect this rose against mildew 


was photographing his sister, Dorothy 
Perkins, holding a great branch of the 
Crimson Rambler rose which was then 
an important novelty. Shortly after 
this the hybridist who was working with 
this great Lursery firm produced a pink 
Polyantha rose, which was named Doro- 
thy Perkins and which pervades Americ: 
today in company with the rose Excelsa 
created in 1905 by M. H. Walsh of 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. (He gave 
as its parentage Wichuraiana x Bardou 
Job, a well-known Hybrid Tea of the 
time). 

This introduced me to the Walsh roses, 
and it was soon after that I came to 
know this genial English gardener, who 
was working for Judge Fay in Woods 
Hole, and who had an uneanny ability 
to search for new roses. Born in 
Chester, England, and beginning garden 
work at the age of eleven, he came to 
America in 1868. He did intensive work 
in the development of better climbing 
roses, which he not only originated but 
grew to such perfection that when he 
showed specimens at either the Boston 
or New York flower shows there wasn’t 
any discussion as to who had earned the 
prizes offered. I shall never forget the 
exquisite beauty of a plant of the lovely 
white trailer which he named Mrs. M. H. 
Walsh for his wife and exhibited at one 
of the earlier New York shows. Its 
long, flexible pure white twigs depended 
from a top-worked plant about six feet 
high, and it was really a cascade of 
chaste beauty. 


At this time Crimson Rambler was 
still popular, and specimen plants of it 
were freely grown, despite its disposition 
to mildew and its lack of real brilliance 
in color. In 1909 Mr. Walsh brought 
out the variety Excelsa, which at first 
was called Red Dorothy Perkins. It 
promptly took the place of Crimson 
Rambler and still holds that position. 
Its parentage is not recorded, more is 
the pity, but it obviously had Wichurai- 
ana as one parent. 

Mr. Walsh sent me other roses from 
the group he produced, every one of 
them with a reason for existence. I 
well remember the pleasure I had in 
growing and writing and talking about 
“the Walsh quartette”’, which included 
Hiawatha, Paradise, Evangeline and 
Milky Way, and three of the original 
plants received from him are still doing 
duty at Breeze Hill. 

Mr. Walsh continued to practice rose- 
hybridizing at Woods Hole. In a 
letter he wrote: “Roses were my first 
love, and I still cherish them and am 
happy in growing and experimenting 
with them. I have now eleven acres of 
roses in cultivation and grow roses ex- 
clusively. I am experimenting at the 
present time by crossing certain species, 
in which way new blood is imparted 
from the original variety.” 

Mr. Walsh’s ability in producing new 
varieties was generally recognized, and 
indeed rewarded by numerous medals 
and certificates on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In Boston, on August 14, 


Evangeline’s flowers are a refreshing apple-blossom pink color 
with light veining in the centers. The foliage is a healthy, glossy, 
dark green. This variety blooms late, extending the rose season 


1914, he was presented with the Hubbard 
gold medal of the American Rose So- 
ciety, the presentation being made by 
one of America’s greatest rosarians, the 
late E. Gurney Hill, who in his address 
sald: 

“Now another thought. I hope some 
day this medal will go to a man who will 
take up our native species and from 
some of our best and hardiest Hybrid 
Teas produce roses which shall be free 
from black-spot, and flourish in our 
American gardens. I believe some day 
it will be done. But let me tell you, 
someone will have to do it who is dis- 
interested, who is not always looking 
at the dollar at the end of the accomp- 
lishment; for up to this date there has 
been but very little money to any man 
who has raised a rose for the embellish- 
ment of our gardens.” 

When R. Marion Hatton was secretary 
of the American Rose Society and in 
charge of the Breeze Hill Gardens, it 
occurred to us that we ought to see what 
Walsh roses looked like. The opportun- 
ity came when a curved hedge some 585 
feet long made of wire furm fencing be- 
came the southeastern boundry of the 
place. We had plenty of Lady Gay and 
one or two of the other varieties, and 
a persistent search carried on for years 
by Mr. Hatton and myself, aided by 
Stephen F. Hamblin of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, brought in many Walsh va- 
rieties, sometimes only in the form of 
cuttings which did not always root as 

(Continued on page 368) 
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LITTLE ITEMS 
OF LIVELY INTEREST 


Pretty Pinks 


By (Mrs.) O. D. Kiet, (IIL) 


F hardy carnations are a_ problem 


with you, try Dianthus chinensis 
heddewigi (formerly Japanese 
Pinks). The delicate loveliness of this 


variable form of D. chinensis, combined 
with its ease of culture, commends it for 
the herbaceous border. It is excellent 
for bedding and edging. It enjoys sun- 
shine, grows in ordinary garden soil, 
and is free of pests and diseases. 

Get a package of mixed double and 
single seed and plant in the open ground 
in spring or early summer. Plantings 
made in spring produce flowers in sum- 
mer, and from seed planted on July 1, 
I had a few blossoms in fall. Early in 
autumn I moved most of the plants to 
the border, and planted them about 8 
inches apart in groups of 6 to 8. The 
following spring my border really had 
“oomph.” 

A package of mixed seed will produce 
double and single flowers, some beauti- 
fully fringed. My collection ineluded 
large, full double blossoms the size of a 
carnation, one being a very handsome 


deep crimson and another a large pink 
edged with white. Then there were 
medium size doubles in pure white, dark 
red and white striped with pink. 

Although some of these Dianthus are 
fragrant, they do not have the heavy 
scent of clove pinks. The plants are 
small, neat and upright, from 9 to. 12 
inches high. The rich velvety flowers are 
excellent for cutting. 

This Dianthus is listed as a hardy an- 
nual or biennial. However, it is really a 
short-lived perennial. Most of mine 
bloomed profusely the next season after 
a midsummer planting, and did just as 
well the following summer. This is in 
northern Indiana, Lake Michigan region. 
They seeded themselves freely. 

Established plants begin to bloom 
about June 10, and there is no let-up at 
all until well into July—at least until 
the middle of the month. When this first 
great burst of bloom is over, I shear 
the old stems and the plants continue to 
bloom, although not so profusely, until 
freezing weather. 


Palm Polly 


By Epna H. 


HE plant world boasts many ee- 

centric characters, and among 

these oddities is a native Ameri- 
ean orchid, Polyrrhiza lindeni, recently 
renamed Dendrophylax lindeni, — but 
more popularly known as the Palm 
Polly. 

For nine or ten months out of each 
vear this orchid consists of nothing but 
‘grayish-brown roots clinging to the 
trunks of palm or oak trees in shady 
hummocks, deep in the Florida Ever- 
glades. The roots are often closely in- 
termingled with elimbing vines, sueh 
as poison ivy. Only the sharp-eyed eol- 
lector, well acquainted with the vagaries 
of orchids, can distinguish it from its 
surroundings. 

In spring or early summer the dead- 
looking roots seem to take a new interest 


in life. From almost invisible nodes, 
tiny green buds begin to grow. Soon 


they become slender stems, 5 or 6 inches 
long. 

Finally the blossom itself, begins to 
unfold. Nature has arranged the bud 
compactly, with the long, delicate frills 





The Palm Polly blooming in Florida 
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Evans, (Fla.) 


coiled neatly inside the lip. As the 
flower opens, the frills unecoil and finally 
hang free. 

The flower is pure white, with a pale 
greenish-gold heart. At night it has a 








delicate fragrance. The blossom itself 
is about 2 inches aeross, while each frill 
adds another 2 inches. It seems impos- 
sible that the gray-brown roots could 
produce such a beautiful blossom. 

The flowers remain open and perfect 
for six weeks or more. Then, after they 
have passed their glory or have been 
pollinated, the bloom spikes wither. If 
seed pods do not form, the spikes drep 
off entirely. Soon the Palm Polly is 
once more nothing but a mass of dead- 
seeming roots. 

This orchid, a native of southern 
Florida, is one of the very few mem- 
bers of the orchid family whieh pro- 
duces no leaves whatsoever. 


Linarias 
By (Mrs.) M. E. Soru, (Ore.) 


INARIAS are my answer to the 
question of what to plant for a 
low, compact ribbon of bloom along 

the front edge of a perennial border. 
They stand up well, no lopping over on 
the grass to get in the way of the lawn 
mower or leaning against the taller 
plants behind them. 

In my garden, seeds seattered in a 
space about 4 inches wide along the front 
edge of the border gave an evener band 
of bloom than those planted in straight 
rows. Planted in rather poor soil where 
they were to bloom, after the weather 
was settled and the ground beginning to 
get warm, they came up in a few days. 

The first blossom appeared just three 
weeks from planting the seeds, and they 
were in full bloom in many beautiful, 
pastel shades in four weeks. This lasted 
about three weeks before the main stems 
began to look ragged from the forming 
seed pods. Then I sheared them evenly, 
taking off most of the side branches, dug 
in a side dressing of commercial ferti- 
lizer and kept them well watered. In 
two weeks they were almost as colorful 
as in their first blooming, and by taking 
off the most conspicuous seed stalks as 
they formed, they were kept blooming 
until the chrysanthemums behind them 
began to attract attention. Altogether, 
they were the least troublesome and the 
most effective and satisfactory of any 
such little annuals I have ever grown. 


New Lettuce Slobolt 


NEW summer leaf lettuce called 

Slobolt has been announced by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture and will be listed in the 1946 
seed catalogues. The result of 10 years 
breeding and selection by Dr. Ross C. 
Thompson of the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., Slobolt withstands 
midsummer temperatures without quickly 
shooting or “bolting” to seed. It is 
claimed that if the plants are set 10 to 
12 inches apart and only the basal leaves 
used as they reach a desirable size, the 
same plants may be harvested over a 
period of several weeks. The leaves are 
light green with a wrinkled effect de- 
scribed as “savoyed”. The plants are of 
moderate size and the seeds are black. 











NEWS 


FROM 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





The Chicago Horticultural Society 
and Garden Center 


N April 15, 1945, the old horticultural 
society of Chicago was reorganized 
and the name changed to The Chicago 
Horticultural Society and Garden Center. 
The avowed purpose of the new society 
is to unite all Victory gardeners and all 
amateurs and professionals who enjoy 
growing useful or lovely things. The 
new society is definitely not a garden 
club, and it is not intended to usurp the 
work of garden clubs but rather to enhance 
it. It is anxious to foster more wide- 
spread interest in the whole field of horti- 
culture, to aid in the preservation of our 
wild flora, as well as_ parks, forest 
preserves, conservatories, arboreta, and to 
aid in promoting a healthier, cleaner city. 
The organization set-up consists of four 
groups, including the board of trustees, 
of which there are 14 members; a board 
of governors with 10 members; a _ pro- 
fessional and commercial group with 13 
members, and a governmental, educational 
and civic group with 11 members. 

The board of trustees is headed by Mr. 
Laurance Armour. Officers of the society 
consist of C. Eugene Pfister, President; 
vice-presidents, James Sykora, Paul 


Battey and Robert E. Everly; treasurer, 
Ronald P. Boardman; executive secretary, 
Fred C. Heuchling; and Albert C. Buehler, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Membership in the society may be 
enjoyed by enrolling in any of the several 
classifications—as a life member, patron, 
voting member or as an associate member. 
The last group will comprise the greater 
number and it is hoped, for only one 
dollar a year, that eventually 25,000 per- 
sons will be enrolled. 

A monthly bulletin will soon be pub- 
lished under the name “Garden Talks” 
and will be devoted to gardening in the 
Chicago area. A program of lectures is 
being prepared, the lectures being largely 
confined to local experts or amateurs of 
note. 

The Garden Center, located in the Chi- 
eago Public Library, is under the able 
direction of Frank K. Balthis. The cen- 
ter is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
each day. A number of garden books are 
always on file and literature is freely dis- 
tributed. The Center has been extremely 
busy this season, indicating that few citi- 
zens are not garden minded. 





Club Member Makes Gardens 
on Buttons 


ARDENS on buttons are the contribu- 

tion of MYs. Carleton Casebolt, a 
talented garden club woman in Berkeley, 
California, to the happiness of hospital- 
ized service men. The idea came to her 
when she heard a military nurse describe 
the delight of patients, even the desper- 
ately ill, in a bit of green or a flower or 
a plant on the tables beside their beds. 


much room, so Mrs. Casebolt decided to 
adapt her button miniature hobby. The 
button gardens were an instant hit, and 
the demand became so great that at the 
urgent request of doctors, nurses and the 
Red Cross, she is teaching people all over 
the Bay Area how to make the little gar- 
dens. She herself has made over 500. 

One series of button gardens was titled 





Even a 6-by-6-inch garden took up too “Ride ’em Cowboy.” Bits of cacti and 
Summer Gladiolus Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 


Connaught Hotel 





June 30-July 1 Oklahoma Gladiolus Society 


July 24-27 Regional [Illinois Gladiolus Society, 
County Fair 
29 Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society 
August 4 Ames Gladiolus Society, 19th chapter Iowa Gladiolus 
Society 
4-5 Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society, 
Schenley Park 
4-5 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Oglebay Park 
5 Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society 
8- 9 Eastern New York Gladiolus Society, Horticultural 
Society of New York, 598 Madison Ave. 
10-12 Hamilton District Gladiolus Society, Royal 


List by courtesy of the New England Gladiolus Society 
All dates are subject to change 


Enid, Okla. 


Champaign Champaign, IIl. 


Springfield, Ml. 
Ames, Iowa 
Garden Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Le Roy, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


succulents and appropriate diminutive 
figures of cowpunchers and the like were 
glued to large flat costume buttons, meas- 
uring 2 to 3 inches in diameter, to repre- 
sent typical western scenes. These tiny 
gardens remain fresh for weeks without 
care or water. 

The U. 8. Naval Hospital, in a letter 
of appreciation, said: “For some time our 
entire staff has been admiring the pic- 
turesque and artistic favors which you 
have been sending. The amount of joy 
which the men have oLtained from your 
thoughtfulness is almost immeasurable. 
The men never fail to show great delight 
with this favor, which is small enough not 
to be cumbersome, yet colorful to add 
cheer.” 


Displays at Meetings 


HOUGH most garden club meetings are 

planned well in advance and follow a 
definite schedule, an interesting specimen 
of the results of any member’s gardening 
efforts will always be welcomed. If you 
have forced some bulbs successfully, and 
have them in flower, in January, try 
to take them to your club meeting. You 
will be an inspiration to many who have 
never done this, and tley will be asking 
how they can do the same. As the garden- 
ing year advances, perhaps your radishes 
will be ready unusually early—take some 
to display at your meeting. If you grow 
some new vegetable (such as the marvel- 
lously good Buttercup squash), or some 
unusual or new variety of flower, their dis- 
play will inspire other gardeners to go and 
do likewise. 

The Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse 
(New York) has found that these “spur of 
the moment” displays stimulate meetings 
so much that it urges members to bring 
something to every meeting. Sharing your 
experiences with others is the true spirit 
of garden clubbing. 


National Council Officers 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors 

of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, held at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, N. Y., on May 16, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1945-1947: 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Champlin, New 
Hampshire; Ist vice-president, Mrs. Ran- 
dall D. Warden, New Jersey; 2nd _ vice- 
president, Mrs. Walton W. Howard, Wash- 
ington; 3rd vice-president, Mrs. Rembert 
Marshall, Georgia; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. Kidwell Grannis, Kentucky; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Levi P. Smith, 
Vermont; treasurer, Mrs. Ray E. Wil- 
liams, New York. 

7 a * 

Though I have met many, many times 
in garden club programs the subject: 
“Gardens of Mount Vernon”, I came upon 
the topic “The White House Gardens” for 
the first time on going through the year 
hook of the Earlville (Illinois) Garden 
Club. 











*@ GARDEN CLUBS 
e _ ATTENTIONS 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


99 N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
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Plants for a Shady 
Greenhouse 


I have a lean-to greenhouse 8 by 14 
feet attached to the southeast corner 
of my house. During December, Jan- 
uary and February it gets no sun 
after 1.30. Fuel shortage necessitates 
a 45° to 50° night temperature. What 
can be flowered under such conditions, 
during the short winter days? I 
would like to hear about the experi- 
ences of others who have been bitten 
by the greenhouse bug. When do they 
start plants, what sized pots do they 
use, What special care is required, etc. ? 
—Epwarp H. Dick, (N.Y.) 


Stocking an Aquarium 


IT have just acquired a large double 
aquarium and wonder if someone 
could tell me what plants are best 
grown in an aquarium and where to 
obtain them. Is there such a thing as 
a water lily small enough to be grown 
in our aquarium? Also, where may I 
obtain tropical fish?—(Mrs.) J. W. 
Tuomas, (Ind.) 


Fritillaria Meleagris Bulbs 
Wanted 


Where can T obtain bulbs of Fritil- 
laria meleagris, commonly known as 
Checkered-Lily or Snakes-Head ?— 
(Mrs.) R. H. Massey, (N. J.) 


Looking for Western Dahlia 


T wonder if any Western readers 
can tell me where I can obtain the 
lovely violet-blue dahlia I have seen 
growing in Utah and Nevada when 
passing through those states? From 
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garden questions. 


a distance I could not tell whether 
it belonged to the show or small de- 
corative class. I can find nothing 
in Western catalogues answering its 
description.—(Mrs.) Joy HAMMETT, 
(Kans. ) 


Boxwood Species Wanted 


Can any reader tell me where I 
might obtain the following forms of 
boxwood: Buxus balearica (Spanish 
Box) ; B. californica; B. angustifolia 
var. longifolia; B. wallichiana (Wal- 
lichian Box); B. bullata; B. angusti- 
folia.—Bos Emery, (Ohio). 


Fiddleleaf Fig and Maranta 


Where can I buy Ficus pandurata, 
the Fiddleleaf Fig? I also want to 
purchase Maranta leuconeura kercho- 
veana, the Banded Arrowroot. 
McGregor Bros. list a Maranta, but 
it seems to be a different plant. These 
plants are described in the January, 
1937, issue of FLOWER GROWER.— 
(Miss) MELLNoTT SANDERS, (IIL) 


Orchid Rose Pogonia 


T would be glad to hear from 
someone who lives where there are 
plants of the lovely Snake-mouth 
Orchid known as Rose Pogonia or 
Pogonia ophioglossoides.—(Mrs.) H. 
C. Tuomas, (Maine) 


Paint for Flower Pots 


One of the articles by Dorothy Bid- 
dle speke of painting clay flower pots. 
Four or five years ago I painted about 
120 pots inside and out, with an ordi- 
nary good grade of house paint of vary- 
ing colors, but within a few months 
most of the paint peeled off. Can any- 


one tell me how painting can be done 
so that it will last? My pots were 
thoroughly scrubbed and rinsed, even 
the new ones, and left to dry for 
nearly a week. I liked the appear- 
ance of them very much.—( Mrs.) 
H. E. PALMER, ( Mass.) 


Gladiolus Varieties Wanted 


I wish to locate the following varie- 
ties of gladiolus: Smoky, Tawny, 
American Beauty, Hummer, Ashes 
of Roses, Storm Triumphant, Cath- 
erine, Joe Coleman, Royal Pink and 
Tanager.—(Mrs.) WyMAn Perry, 
(Wis. ) 


White Begonia Wanted 


Where can I obtain a white-bloom- 
ing variety of Begonia? I want the 
fibrous-rooted kind, not the Christ- 
mas Begonia.—GoLpIE B. COoNArD, 
(111. ) 


Iris Summer Cloud 


I am looking for one of the older 


iris, named Summer Cloud—a_ two- 
toned light blue. I cannot find it 


listed in any of the present iris cata- 
logues.—HELEN M. TURNER, ( Va.) 


Blue Lily of the Nile 


Can anyone tell me how old a blue 
Lily of the Nile must’ be before it 
blooms? I have had one about three 
years and, though it grows well, it 
has not flowered.—EpwINn H. BeEn- 
NETT, ( Mich.) 


Diamond Willow Plants 


Where can I get Diamond 
plants ?—(Mrs.) W. E. RIcE. 


Willow 
(Ore. ) 





Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 
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Native Montana Flowers 


Answering (Mrs.) Lloyd R. Owen ( Mont.) 


June 


Usually the best information about na- 


tive flowers can be obtained from one’s state 
college of agriculture or the local botani- 





cal garden. Many have pamphlets or bul- 
letins that are splendid.’ Dealers in wild 
flowers also are good about giving informa- 
tion on request. Other are books 
about wild flowers in other sections of the 


SOUTCeS 


country, since many varieties are dis- 
tributed over a fairly large area. Then 
there are the wild flower lovers and col- 


lectors like myself. The first thing I note 
when finding a wild plant is its exact lo- 
eation, soil condition, moisture, etc. 1 
always try to copy these conditions in the 
place in my garden where I grow the 
plant. In this way I succeed, and I am 
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always glad to pass on what knowledge I 
have to others.—(Mrs.) P. Epson, (la.) 

The publications of the U. S. National 
Herbarium, “The Flora of Glacier Nation- 
al Park” and “The Flora of Yellowstone 
National Park” both contain much inter- 


esting material about Montana’ wild 
flowers. Clements’ “Flowers of Mountain 
and Plain” features many flowers that 
grow in Montana as well as in other west- 


ern states.—(Mrs.) M. E. Sorn, (Ore.) 


Source of Peony Seed 


Answering (Mrs.) H. C. Thomas (Maine) 


June 

Rex. D. Pearce offers seed of garden 
peonies (fine mixed) from named _ sorts 
ranging from single to fully double.— 


(Mrs.) L. L. Hriz, (Tenn.) 


Source of Crown Imperials 


Answering (Mrs.) C. D. Brown 


June 
Crown Imperial Lilies 
perialis) are obtainable from 


(Fritillaria 
Floravista, 


( Mo.) 


im- 





Route 3, Box 669-S., Olympia, Washing- 
ton, at $1.00 each.—(Mrs.) FRANK G. 
PLoor, (Wash.) 


Wood Ashes for Madonna Lilies 


(Mrs.) John Zodrow 


Answering 
June 


( Wis. ) 


Last fall for a month we used only wood 
in our furnace. I put the ashes on my 
lily bed and I wish you could see them 
this 


year. Several are going to have 8 
flowers on one stem.—M. BROCKMEYER, 
(Ind. ) 








PROTECT 
YOUR 
VEGETABLES! 


USE MECHLING’S 


DUSTS anp SPRAYS! 


The oy ol use of Mechling’s Dusts and Sprays 
controls the insects, diseases, and blights that ruin 
your garden. 

* 


Rotenone-Sulfur Dusting Mixture. Controls Cab- 
bage Worms, Flea Beetles, Thrips, Mexican Bean 
Beetles, Mildew, and Leaf Spot. 


POTATO SPRAY 


Bordeaux-Arsenical combined spray. Controls 
insects and diseases on Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Garden Vegetables, Grapes. 


EX t 


Copper Mildew Spray son me High copper con- 
tent. Controls Blight, Mildew, Leaf Spot. Spread- 
ing Ce adhesive agents blended in. No unsightly 
residue 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
+T.M. Gen. Chem. Co. 


Sold by leading garden supply dealers, 
MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF CENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
'Z SOUTH IZTH STREET: PHILADELPHIA: 7. PA 





FREE! 


Our 1945 Catalogue 
featuring the best and 
newest Perennials, 
Roses, Herbs, etc. 


d today! 
— BOX F Go 


SARROLL GARDENS: Won 


HILLOGE 


Death b BASE) 











2 insects on lo Kits 
and flowering plants. Easily 
mixed with water; will not mar 
foliage. Good for house plants, 
too. Bottle 35c., at garden 
and hardware stores. 


ne 





ROSE MFG. CO., 65 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 















1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 


and Hemerocallis 
Shipped Parcel Bae or Express 
PREPAID 


Ask for Free Eats No, 37 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 707 
Dunbar, W. Va. 





Cultivates 
your garden 














ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


* * 





Spuria and Stylosa Iris 


Answering Tresa E. Holden (Calif.) June 

The 1945 catalogue of Milliken Gardens, 
Areadia, Calif., offers a nice list of 
Spurias, and Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Calif., 
offers both blue and white Stylosa iris.— 
C. Donaupson, (Calif. ) 

Spuria and Stylosa iris are listed by 
Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West Foothill 
Boulevard, Arcadia, Calif. I received my 
last catalogue in 1943, and I assume that 
the nursery is still owned by J. N. Girid- 
lian. I visited him in 1939. He handles 
about all the outstanding bulbs and plants 
of a tropical nature and I have a number 
in my garden.—(Mrs.) C. R. SLAUTER, 
( Tex. ) 





Caleeolaria Seed Sources 


Answering (Mrs.) John Bierman (Nebr.) 
June 
Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., lists 
the seed of garden calceolaria, but does 
not say whether or not it is hardy. Lamb 
Nurseries, E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spokane 11, 


Wash., list plants of hardy calceolaria, 
so perhaps they could supply seed.— 
(Mrs.) L. L. Hix, (Tenn. ) 


Why Lilacs Fail to Bloom 


Answering C. E. Hammil (Penna.) May 

I would suggest that C. E. Hammil use 
lime on his lilacs. Also, egg-shells worked 
into the soil produce good results in 


abundant bloom.—(Mrs.) M. A. JONES, 
(Wash. ) 
C. E. Hammil’s last sentence tells the 


story of why his lilacs fail to bloom. Stop 
pruning; you have probably cut off the 
flowering tips. Bone meal is a good 
fertilizer for them.—BEATRICE HADDRELL, 
(Mass. ) 


I believe Mr. Hammil has answered his 
own question. He says, “I have pruned 
them carefully and used such fertilizer as 
Vigoro and Suregro.” In my opinion no 
chemical fertilizer should ever be used on 
lilacs. We have a number of fine French 
hybrids, and the only fertilizing we do is 
to give a dressing of cow manure when the 
bushes are set, and another, lighter, dress- 
ing about every three years. Our soil is 
light and sandy, and rather dry. 

As to pruning, lilacs should never be 
pruned, except for the removal of bloom 
stems. After a lilac is 10 or 15 years old, 
some benefit may be secured by cutting 
out about half of the old branches at the 
ground, over a two-year period. This 
will rejuvenate the bush altogether with 
a vastly increased vigor for several years. 
However, I have never pruned any of my 
lilacs at all, preferring the picturesque 
appearance of the old bushes. We have 
had Katherine Havemeyer and Olivier 
de Serries in bloom on 3-foot bushes set 
the fall before, with never a year’s bloom 
lost over their 10-year life, and others 
have been almost as satisfactory with no 
pruning whatever. — NEAL HENNESSY, 
(Ind. ) 


Sources of Iris Varieties 


Answering (Mrs.) Helen Fitzgerald 
(Utah) May 
Iris Antigone was listed by Robert 


Wayman last year, and I believe you will 
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$].00 SPECIALS 


AIR PLANT 


Put in three inch pot in moss. (We furnish 
moss). Soak once a week. Lives mainly on 
air. Very attractive and tropical. Lovely 
orange flowers that last for months. To those 
that we were unable to ship in our previous 
offer as these plants had been lost by fire we 
shall make shipment now. No charge for this 
service. 








2 for $1.00 








RARITIES 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. A rare of- 
fer of this handsome Lily. The most 














attractive of all Lilies. " Strictly in- 

door. Good year after year. Flower- 

ing size. Summer Special. .2 for $1.00 
Barbery. Red Berry type. Sturdy 12 in. plants. 

25 for $1.00 
HEDGE 

Privet. The easiest and most showy 

hedge. Almost remains evergreen. 

Fine healthy plants, 100 for $3.50, 

25 for $1.09. 











PANSY GERANIUM 


Pansy flowering — resembles miniature pansies in 
blue and white. Large clusters. Continuous 40 


for $1 
Geraniums Scented in assorted varieties ot . 
5 for $1.00 
FUCHSIAS. An assortment of colors. Black Prince 
WOMMGGE ccccosccccccoccocccccsvseee 


5 for $1.00 








IMPATIENS 


Here is an unusual offer of this much desired 











plant. { Bronze Leaf, | Green leaf, red 

flowers and { Golden variegated leaf 

SD 0.0.00.0.0:00699000006080000008 3 for $1 
SHELF-CACTUS 


For small Shelf Culture. 
1 Old Man, 1 Blue Can- 


> die, 1 Zebra, 1 Bubble 
ory Cactus, 1 Tiger Jaw, 1 
Boxing Glove..6 for $1 


yp" DISH GARDEN SPECIAL 


Make us your own dish or refill, Fine 
assortment dwarf attractive dish 
garden plants. Special offer. 

15 for $1.00 


ORCHID CACTUS 


Flowers 10°" across. Easy 

















culture. Red, Pink, 
White, Purple. Attrac- 
tive for ouse. Flat 


leaves, no thorns. Flow- 
ers last 10 days or more. 











1 for $1 
HOUSE COLLECTION 
1 Marguerite Daisy, 1 Chinese 


Hibiscus, 1 Cigar Plant. 1 Primrose, 
1 Oleander, 1 Shrimp Plant. 
All perpetual flowering. All six for $1. 











Boxwood Old English. Fine for miniature hedging 
2 yr. dwarf plants, (100 for $9.00) 12% for $1.00 
Hoya Cornusa. Wax Plant. A lovely house plant. 
Waxy flowers easily grown no sun. 2 for $1.00 


SAINTPAULIAS 
Blue Boy. A handsome free eee 3 blue 
for $1.00 
Pink Lady. Excellent pink. Easy culture 
for $1.00 
White Lady. Perfect white........ { for $1.00 

















Freys fragrant violets 
Lovely large flowers size of a quarter. 
Bloom twice a year. The kind florists 
grow. Hardy 6 for $1.00. 


p———- 3 LEMON PLANTS $1 ——— 


Fruit large as Ostrich Egos. 
Fragrant flowers. Edible 


WANDERING JEW 
(Tradescantia from 21%” pot) 2 Red and 
Silver Striped, 2 Ruby Red, 2 Jade color 
All 6 for $1.00 




















OLEO FRAGRANS 


Lovely sturdy plants, | for $1.00 














No Catalog. Add 10¢ to each dollar 
purchase for packing and postage up to 
$5.00. $5.00 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 
Dept. F Hammonton, N. J. 



































garden 


Kills or controls 
practically all 


Socony - Vacuum laboratories 
developed this highly effective 
spray —so concentrated that 4 
ounces make 12 to 18 gallons! 
Yet it won’t harm humans or 
pets... won’t clog sprayer. 


Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 





pests 


<aret O8 A RUNG G 
KS * >> 
* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
WOEFECTIVEOR ow 
Las Aovenristo TW 





IT’S THE 
CONCENTRATED KILLER 
WITH ROTENONE! 








SOCONY-VACUUM 





HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


QUALITY GLADIOLUS BULBS 


CHOICE TULIP BULBS 
REGALE LILIES 


Write for Tulip and Lily prices 


J. H. HEBERLING, 


Easton, Ill. 
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DARWIN 


TULIPS'3~ 


GORGEOUS. ASSORTMENT of Shades 
and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guarant to Bloom Next Spring. 
Order Now—a postal card will do. 
Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. 
at the right time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 
PAY NEXT FALL 








Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 361) 


be able to purchase it from Emil A. Witt- 
man, Clifton, N. J.,. who bought Mr. Way- 
man’s business. National Iris Gardens, 
Beaverton, Oregon, lists an iris Mab 
Chadburn, which is probably the same as 
the Mabel Chadburn you inquired about. 
Nicolle Lassailly was listed in the 1942-43 
catalogue of Over-the-Garden-Wall, North 
Granby, Conn., and although it has not 
been included in their last two price lists, 
they might be able to help you.—( Mrs.) 


E. H. NEuson, (N. Y.) 
Antigone, 1938 Dykes Medal Winner, 


and Mme. Maurice Lassailly, 1937 Dykes 
Medal Winner, are listed in the 1944 
catalogue of Robert Wayman, 39-09 214th 
Place, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.— 
(Mrs.) Henry C. Jonunston, (Okla.) 


Antigone and Nicolle Lassailly can be 
had from the Iris Test Gardens, Yakima, 
Washington. Antigone costs $1.50 and 
Nicolle Lassailly $7.50. The stock of 
Nicolle Lassailly is limited, so it is ad- 
visable to order  early.—PF( ARTIN 
Brown, (Tex.) 


How to Treat Rain-Lilies 


Answering E. C. Kimet (O.) May 

Rain-Lilies are delightfully fragrant, 
summer-blooming bulbs with grassy leaves 
and waxy long-tubed flat flowers which 
open only in the evening. They are grown 
in the open in the southern and western 
states. Plant the bulbs in the garden in 
early spring, lift them in fall and pack 
them in dry soil so that they will not 
shrivel. You can also plant them in pots 
in autumn and allow them to bloom na- 
turally in a warm place. The best time 
for late summer planting is around Sep- 
tember 15.—(Mrs.) B. B. FwUuLxKrop, 
(Penna. ) 


Where to Get Mulberry Trees 
Answering (Mrs.) H. S. Ayres (Colo.) 
May 


All size mulberry trees can be bought 
from Norman’s Nursery, 2508 North Cen- 
tral Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona.—H. E. 
LINDNER, ( Ariz.) 


The edible large jet black mulberry may 
be purchased at W. N. Scarff’s Sons, New 
Carlisle, O.—(Mrs.) FRANK SHROLL, (O.) 


Very fine mulberry varieties can be ob- 
tained from the Glen Saint Mary Nursery 
Company, Glen Saint Mary, Fla. They 
carry the best eating varieties, Hicks, 
Stubbs and Townsend.—H. L. FAIRFIELD, 
( Fla.) 


of Scotch Thistle Seed 
Thos. A. 


Source 


Answering Mortimer (Mass.) 


May 


I bought seed of Onopordum acanthium 


recently from Dupuy and Ferguson 
Limited, 438 Jacques Cartier Square, 
Montreal, Quebec, and believe they still 
have a quantity available—WALTER 





DANDIE, (Toronto, Can.) 
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Oregon Grape and Holly 


Answering (Mrs.) W. A. Miller (Idaho) 


May 
Oregon Grape and Holly can be bought 
at Norman’s Nursery, 2508 North Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona.—H. E. LInp- 
NER, (Ariz. ) 


The Oregon Grape, Oregon’s state flower, 
which is not a grape at all, may be ob- 
tained from C. Moyer Nurseries, Rose- 
burg, Ore. A to 18-inch plant costs 
85 cents. It broad-leaved 
with glossy, holly-like foliage. 

The Oregon Myrtle tree is priced at 60 


E. 
15 


is a evergreen 


cents for a plant in a gallon can. Very 
large specimens cost $3 to $10 each. Na- 
tive to southwest Oregon, it grows pro- 


fusely like an oak, and the loveliness and 


exquisite beauty of texture, color and 
graining appeal to all lovers of wood. The 
leaves are broad and evergreen. The 
wood is “blonde” and the huge roots are 


used in making novelties, the trunk wood 
for furniture. It is native-in but two 
places in the world, the other being ancient 
Palestine. My home was formerly in 
Roseburg, Ore., and IT am very glad to 
mention the Moyer Nurseries, the largest 


in the state—(Mrs.) L. W. Jacques, 
(Mo. ) 

Oregon grape and holly trees are listed 
by Bonnell Nurseries, Route 4, Box 90, 
Renton 15, Washington. <A large selec- 
tion of holly trees is listed by Clarke 


Nursery, San Jose 2, California.—( Mrs.) 


C. WATKINS, (Ore.) 


True Blue Gloxinia 


Answering (Mrs.) C. H. Roeder (Ia.) May 
The true blue gloxinia (Black Prince 
and Sky Blue) is listed by Oakhurst 
Gardens, 512 West Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, 
Calif—(Mrs.) ANpDREW Tomko, (0O.) 


The seed of gloxinia Blue Wonder is 
offered by De Giorgi Bros. Co., Council 


Bluffs, Iowa, at 40 cents for a trial packet. 
Their catalogue states that it received 
first prize at the Dresden Exhibition.— 
(Mrs.) Extza K. Jones, ( Mo.) 


Blue and White Passion Vine 


Answering H. Roy Mosnat (Ia.) May 


Passion vine seed can be obtained from 


Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. — 
(Mrs.) FRANK SHROLL, (0O.) 
Passion vine (Passiflora) may be ob- 


tained from Braeger’s Oregon Seed Store, 
140 S. W. Yamhill, Portland 4, Oregon, 
for 10 cents a package.—(Mrs.) C. W. 
WATKINS, (Ore.) 


Trouble With Bleeding-Heart 
> 
Answering (Mrs.) V. A. Phillippe (Mo.) 
May 
Unless your soil is acid, apply a weak 
solution of tannic acid to the old-fashioned 
bleeding-heart. It is normal for this 
plant to become dormant not long after 
the blooming period. If your bleeding- 
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heart is near enough to other plants which 
may be injured by acidity, cut the bottom 
from an old pail and sink it into the 
ground about the bleeding-heart.— (Mrs. ) 
A. C. VIETH. (Ia.) 


Try planting bleeding-heart on the 
north side of the house or in an equally 
suited place which will delay their growth 
in spring, for, although they are such 
early risers, they freeze easily, which 
tends to weaken them. Our soil is very 
sandy, so we enrich it quite heavily with 
well-rotted fertilizer and peat moss. Mulch 
well for winter with leaves and boughs 
of evergreens. Our discarded Christmas 
tree is always used for this purpose, all 
loosened pine-needles being left to be added 
to the soil. Bleeding-heart needs protec- 
tion from whipping winds. After trying 
to grow them in the open sunny parts of 
the garden for years, I finally succeeded 
by this method.—( Mrs.) Cart R. HANSEN, 
(Nebr. ) 


Weeping Forsythia 


Answering (Mrs.) Lester R. Nichols 
(Mich.) May 
Forsythia suspensa is listed by Maloney 
Bros., Nursery Co. Inc., Dansville, N. Y.— 
(Mrs.) ANDREW Tomko, (0O.) 


Forsythia suspensa and Forsythia sus- 
pensa fortunei can both be obtained from 
Fruitlands Nurseries, Augusta, Ga.— 
(Mrs.) ALAN LINDSEY, (Tenn. ) 


Forsythia suspensa may be purchased 


from Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, 
Mo.—(Mrs.) L. W. Jacqures, (Mo.) 


Outdoor Fireplace Designs 


Answering (Mrs.) F. J. Williamson (N. 


J.) May 
“Fireplace Designs” can be bought from 
“Sunset Magazine”, 576 Sacramento 


Street, San Francisco, Calif.—H. E. Linp- 
NER, (Ariz. ) 


The Allen Selby Associates, 1836 Chase 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., will send, for one 
dollar, blue prints of a very fine outdoor 
fireplace and much other valuable infor- 
mation.—H. L. FAIRFIELD, ( Fla.) 


The Donley Bros. Co., 13900 Miles 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, publishes a book 
called “Book of Successful Fireplaces— 
How to Build Them,” for 50 cents.— 


MINNIE E. BEBBINGTON, (N. J.) 


“Barbecue Pits and Outdoor Fireplaces” 
sells for $1.03 at all the large stores here. 
I bought mine at L. H. Harts, Book De- 
partment, San Jose, Calif—Ora Espinosa, 
(Calif. ) 


Western Oregon Plants 


Answering (Mrs.) W. A. Miller (Idaho) 
May 

The “little myrtle trees” that Mrs. 
Miller wants are native to a very limited 
coastal area of Southwest Oregon, with 
possibly a few in Northern California. 
They are claimed to be the same as the 
myrtle of Palestine and almost impossible 
to transplant, although there is one here 
in Salem about 20 years old and about 
15 feet high. If propagated, they would 
not stand the more rigorous climate and 
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WEEDONE 


TRADE MARK 


THE NEW WEED KILLER 


Contains 2-4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid. |Patents pending.) 


It’s easy to apply, clean to use, safe for surely. In ten days to three weeks the 
livestock and pets. plant is dead—right out to the root tips. 


Weedone does 


not sterilize the soil. Spray on a warm day, when the plant 


The spray does not irritate or stain the is in full leaf. The better the plant 


skin; does not 


corrode metal spray grows, the better the kill! 


equipment. Weedone also kills Poison Oak, Bind- 
Just mix Weedone with water and weed, Honeysuckle, and many other 

spray on the leaves. The spray is noxious weeds. 

absorbed by the plants and kills Buy a bottle today from your local 


internally. Wee 


done kills slowly but dealer, or write to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 





HORTICULTURAL DIVISION, AMBLER, PA. 


FINER PANSIES 


Famous Giant Swiss, brilliant colors, pkt $1.00. 
Hybrid Blend, huge pastels & bronzes, pkt $1.00. 
Clarke Blend, mixture of Swiss & Hybrids, pkt $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER, half pkts, each of the above, the 
three $1.25. 


FOUR SEPARATE COLORS, Firebeacon (red), 
Ullswater (blue), Montblanc (white), Coronation 
Gold, for mass planting. Special pkts, 200 seeds 
each, the four $1.25. 





Cultural directions. Pansy & Primrose catalogue. 


THE CLARKES, egw*apewer-s. Clackamas, Oregon 











\\ Control of 


earworm infesting sweet corn 
is now possible with CORN 
EAR WORM DROPS. When 


the silk turns 


drops to enter. Sure—easy to 


use—definite 
for sweet 










handy applicator into the tip 
K\ of each ear, 
a) 


young larvae in the ear and 
keeps other worms from 
entering. 2-oz. bottle with | 

applicator 35 cts., at gar- 

den or hardware stores, or | TULIPS 
direct from us, | 


65 Ogen Bidg., BEACON, N. Y. 


@) S E sag cay sige 


Wood and Grgoe 
HYACINTHS 


° Or ln Two of the most enjoyable spring 
the destructive Af A flowers. Each bulb should produce 
several flower spikes for many years. 


Wood Hyacinths (scitia Campanulata) 
have graceful bells on fifteen inch 
stems, in blue, pink and white. 


12 Bulbs '1°° - 40 Bulbs $3°° 


Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 







brown, insert the 


and allow a few 





crop insurance | 
corn. Kills the ‘ 
Grape Hyacinths 
FS (MUSCARI) 
CATALOG se Se The eight inch spikes are 


bright blue and will last 
DAFFODILS for a very long while. 


a 620 Bulbs *1°° 
ETN 100 Bulbs +459 


CONLEYS 2ieisom Jarm 


| BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 


IRIS 





ompany 














METAL for 
| PLANT LABELS 


War requirements leave but 
little Zinc and Lead for our 
garden labels. We hope to 
be able to take care of the 
small orders for Home Gar- 
dens during the spring sea- 
son but cannot accept large 
orders from Clubs and the 
Trade. 


WHITE ZINC 
PLANT LABELS 


These 7 inch labels are easily fastened 
to plant or branch. Handy to use. 
Leadpencil marks stay for years in all 
weather. Natural gray-white not 








painted. Have stood the test of years, 


Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 
100 for $1 





500 for $4 


LEAD LABELS 


Are now available in small quantities 
for marking choice varieties perma- 
nently. To make a mark that cannot be 
erased use a common No. 2 lead pencil, 
lay label flat on a sheet of paper, print 
letters firmly to imprint deeply onto the 
soft metal. 

Our Lead Labels are enamelled light 
ivory to make lettering show clearly. 
25 for 40¢; 100 for $1; 500 for $4 


GARDEN MARKERS 


Our new nine inch DOUBLE galvanized 
wire sticker with WHITE ZINC name 
plate may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of the under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting glads and other 
bulbs, nice for Perennials, tris, Roses 
and seed beds. 

Slightly tilted for easy reading. Prices 
have not been raised. 





Prepaid—Doz. 50¢; 25 for $1 
100 for $3 extra nameplates ic ea. 
Special—Weatherproof Pencil 10¢ 


EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY 


Box 93 





Paw Paw, Mich. 





Enriches Soil! 


Produces Lovelier, Healthier Plants! 
A product of Swift & Company 





(Glory of the Snow) 


One of the loveliest of spring flowers, these hardy bulbs 
soon become established and their sheets of bright blue 
flowers are a great attraction. Blooms along with the 
spring crocus, and grows from 5 to 7 inches high, with 
spikes of 10 to 15 sky blue flowers per stem. We sold thou- 
sands of these bulbs last year. 


Luciliae—Sky blue with pure white heart. 
14 for $1.00—100 for $6.30 
Sardensis—Intense bright blue. 

14 for $1.00—100 for $6.30 
Gigantea—The largest of the species; 
lovely blue with white heart. 

12 for $1.00—100 for $7.00 


All Postpaid 


CHIONODOXA SEED — Mixed Sardensis and 
Luciliae. Plant these seeds this fail and they 
will bloom the second spring. Fresh, hand 
picked seed. 

Generous package $1.00 postpaid. 


Ask for our 1945 catalog of Spring Garden Beauties, 
beautifully illustrated, and listing many attractive varie- 
ties of crocus, tulips, daffodils and bulb iris, as well as 
some of the rarer tiny bulbs. It’s free. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 








Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 363) 


seant rainfall of Idaho, as in their native 
locality the rainfall is from 75 to 100 
inches. Their fame is due to the very 
small area in which they are found wild 
and the extremely beautiful novelties made 
from the wood, which is curiously marked 
in shadings of light to very dark brown. 

The Oregon Grape is probably Mahonia 
aquifolium, a 3 to 5 foot shrub, with holly- 
like leaves, and racemes of bright yellow 
blossoms followed by an edible but very 
sour berry. It is used in hedgerows or as 
single specimens. It is variously adver- 
tised, but the only catalogue I can locate 
right now is, strangely enough, that of 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. There 
is also a dwarf variety, Mahonia nervosa, 
which grows in part shade at the edge of 
woods, etc., and does not seem to handle 
well. 

The holly is probably the commercially 
grown budded form of the English holly, 
Ilex aquifolium which is extensively grown 
here for plant sales as well as Christmas 
decorations. A few years ago people were 
going to get rich on it and holly “farms” 
were starting up all over the place; some 
now appear to be abandoned. Mrs. Miller 
might try Holly Growers, Inc., 2828 S. E. 
157th Ave., Portland, Ore., or Lambert 
Gardens, 5120 S. E. 28th Ave., Portland, 
who grow a large variety of shrubs, trees, 
ete. As this tree wants an acid soil, ample 
rainfall and not too cold winters, I am 
not sure that it would be happy in a 
large part of Idaho. 

I am always reticent about advising 
sources of supply or recommending North 
Pacific natives for interior planting, as 
most of them won’t do well. For instance, 
the Missouri lady who wanted Oregon ferns 
will find that they just don’t like it there. 

G. W. ALLING, (Ore.) 


Propagation of Japanese Cherry 


Answering C. E. Hammil (Penna.) May 

Propagation of Japanese cherries from 
slips is not recommended in the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s 72-page booklet, 
“The Oriental Flowering Cherries,” which 
gives complete information about the 
Japanese cherries. It can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents in coin to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C.—(Mrs.) W. WatTKINS, (Ore.) 


Source of Coon Lettuce 


Answering Paul J. Bernabo (N. Y.) May 

I have never heard it called Coon let- 
tuce, but the description sounds like Bibb 
lettuce, which may now be obtained from 
several seedsmen, but especially from the 
H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga.—H. L. 
FAIRFIELD, ( Fla.) 


White-Seeded Sunflower Source 


Answering Archer P. Whallon ( Mich.) 
May 

I obtained seed of a very large sunflower 
with light seed from the E. & D. Seed Co., 
Chestnut St., Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. I 
suggest that Mr. Whallon write to this 
company for information about their other 
seeds.— (Mrs.) B. B. FuLKrop, ( Penna.) 
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Plant Balls Thrive 


Answering (Mrs.) H. Harrington (R. I.) 
April 

I have had two plant balls, one with a 
mixed variety of seeds and one with 
petunias, and I can’t imagine anyone hav- 
ing better results with annuals planted 
indoors than I had with mine. The first 
ball produced a continuous bloom of sweet 
peas, nasturtiums and morning glories 
from February 1 until June 1. Then I 
planted the ball ont in a corner of the 
garden at the foot of a tall piece of brush. 
The plants all started to grow, but the 
morning glories grew so fast and so high 
that I had to set a tall pole at the base 
of the bush. When the vines reached the 
top of the pole I spliced another stick to 
the top and the vines went to the top 
again. I couldn’t add any more to the 
pole, even from the top of the stepladder, 
but the vines kept on growing, and finally 
hung down like the ribs of an open um- 
brella. And every morning, until frost 
killed them, they were covered with a mass 
of both blue and pink flowers. That was 
in 1943. Last year I had more vines 
come up where the vines of 1943 went to 
seed, and this spring there are more 
seedlings. So I consider that I had many 
times the worth of the ball, which was 
25 cents. 

zast year my plant ball produced the 
loveliest purple ruffled petunias that I 
have ever seen. I have tried again and 
again to grow them from seed, for which 
I paid 25 cents for about a dozen seeds, 
with no success at all. I kept a plant on 
the porch all summer and it grew so tall 
and bushy that it attracted the attention 
of all who came here. It bloomed pro- 
fusely all summer, at one time having 39 
flowers open.—(Mrs.) EAarLe B, WARNER, 
(Conn. ) 


Germinating Midget Viola Seed 


Answering (Mrs.) D. H. Calverley (B. C., 
Can.) April 

Seed of the Midget Viola is listed in the 
catalogue of Vaughan’s (610 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill.) as Johnny-jump- 
ups or Viola tricolor. I planted seed one 
spring with no success at all. The follow- 
ing year I had a florist plant the seed, and 
he didn’t get a sprout. Then I got more 
seed and planted it in the fall, outside, 
allowing it to freeze and thaw, and I got 
results. Johnny-jump-ups seed themselves 
each year, and are very reliable when 
established and not disturbed.—( Mrs.) 
W. W. Wuirte, (Ind.) 


Hardy "Mums for Central States 
Answering W C. Campbell (Okla.) April 

My first suggestion is that you write to 
your State Experimeat Station (Still- 
water, Okla.), because my experience is 
with chrysanthemums grown in the vicin- 
ity of Washington, D. C. 

The following varieties have wintered 
satisfactorily with me and have good 
flowers—Vulcan, deep red, double, blooms 
Oct. 28, frost resistant; Burgundy, bur- 
gundy red, double, blooms Oct. 15-18, frost 
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LILIES FOR 1946 BLOOM 


Your lily bed, to do its best next year, should be 
planted this Fall. Bulbs, to succeed, must be 
well-established. Send for our catalog of Hardy 
Lilies, Northwest-Grown. And DO order EARLY. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187 Everson, Washington 


THANKS 


for the best Gladiolus business we have 
ever had. Hope to have a good stock this 
coming season of the newer varieties with 
the best of the old standards. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


For the first time in history the weather 
was so unseasonable and warm in March 
and April that practically no good maple 
syrup was made, so I am not handling it 
this year. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 




















Burlington, Vermont Box 45 
~ b, J 4 
gp OREGON “GROWN 
Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 





Oi hastO 30's 
WEED KILLER 


Clear wild grass, 
poison ivy from garden paths, 





weeds and 





driveways, borders, etc.—get 
Hammond’s WEED KILLER 
today at your dealers or direct 
from us. When the ground is 
damp, apply with a sprinkling 
can a all vegetation will 
wither and die. Quart can 
50c at dealers or direct. 

HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
75N Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 














resistant; Mary Lennon Hall (Vera Vic- 
toria) yellow becoming bronzy in cool 
weather, 2-24% inch pompon, blooms Oct. 
30, frost resistant; Gold Lode, yellow, 
double, blooms Oct. 1, frost resistant. | 
know of no whites or pinks that are frost 
resistant. 

Good drainage is essential for 
wintering chrysanthemums. Raised 


over- 


beds 


help in this respect. After the ground 
freezes, mulch with coarse litter (pine 
brush ete.) to prevent thawing until 
spring. Heaving brought on by alternate 


freezing and thawing seems to cause more 
loss than low temperature up to a cer- 
tain point. My experience is limited, 
but it is believed that most Korean hy- 
brids are quite winter-hardy.—L. P. 
McCo.iocn, ( Md.) 


Sources of Camellia Seed 


Answering Paul A. Grant (Ore.) April 

It is not so much a question of where 
camellia seed can be bought, but whether 
it can be bought and delivered within a 
few weeks after it ripens. My experi- 
ence has been that seed a few months old 
quickly loses its viability. It should be 
planted as soon after the pods open as 
possible. I planted 35 pounds of camellia 
seed last October and November, and have 
what appears to be a 98 per cent stand, 
with plants up to 4 inches high. Part 
of the seed was planted on a greenhouse 
bench in an unheated house, but most 
of it was sown in open ground without 
protection outdoors. Viable camellia seed 
will sink to the bottom of a pail of water 
within 24 to 36 hours, while those that 
float on top of the water generally give a 
poor percentage of germination. I am of 
opinion that it would be more economical 
to buy one-year-old seedlings than to at- 
tempt growing seed of doubtful 
ROBERT O. RUBEL, JR., ( Ala.) 


age.— 


Camellia seed may be obtained from M. 
A. Hartigan, Jr., Lakewood, Norfolk, Va. 
M. A. HArRTIGAN, JR., (Va.) 


Own-Root and Australian Roses 


A. Louis Oleson 
(Mrs.) C. E. Stiver 


Answering (Mrs. ) 
March and 
Feb. 

In Flower Grower (April), Chas. M. 
Davis (O.) gave R. S. Hennessey, Hills- 
boro, Oregon, and Glen Saint Mary Nur- 
sery, Glen Saint Mary, Florida, as sour- 
ces of the Australian rose Sunday’s Best. 
Dahlia E. Callis (Va.) said that she had 
bought own-root roses from Heller Bros. 
Company, Newcastle, Ind. 

Heller Bros. Company has gone out of 
business after nearly 50 years of con- 
tinuous operation, and whether or not they 
will resume after the war depends upon 
circumstances. The Glen Saint Mary Nur- 
sery expects to have a small supply of 
most of the Australian roses listed in 
their catalogue for fall, 1945. R. S. Hen- 
nessey announced in his 1943-44 catalogue 
that he would not have rose plants for 
sale until the fall of 1945.—Mavrice H. 
MERRILL, (Okla. ) 


(Ore. ) 
(Mo. ) 


Fifteen Canna Varieties 


Answering S. F. Hannessory (Ill.) April 


Fifteen varieties of cannas (but no seed ) 
appear in the current catalogue of the 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, Long 
Island, N. Y.—(Mrs.) J. T. Harrison, 
Jr., (N. J.) 
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STRAWBERRY 


DEAINT 


PLANT NOW 
FOR LUSCIOUS BERRIES 
NEXT YEAR 


Enjoy juicy, ripe, full flavored 
strawberries right from your 


own garden. Easily grown, 
these strong plants will bear 
an abundant crop next spring. 


Best-of-Their-Kind Varieties 


ALL STRONG, POTTED PLANTS. 
BLAKEMORE (EXTRA EARLY). 
Large, excellent for preserving. 
DORSETT (EARLY). Very 
grower, cone-shaped. 

RED STAR (EARLY). Heavy producer. 
U. S. government variety. 

FAIRFAX (EARLY). A prolific bearer. 
Exceptionally firm. 

BIG JOE (MIDSEASON). 
arily large, full flavored. 
CATSKILL (MIDSEASON). Large heal- 
thy plants. Large, well-colored fruit. 
CHESAPEAKE (LATE). An extra large, 
symmetrical beauty. 
PREMIER (LATE). Produces 
ly. Large, bright berry. 

All above, $3.50 for 25, $12.50 per 100 
MASTODON (EVERBEARING). 
summer right through late fall. 


PROGRESSIVE (EVERBEARING), Full 
flavored, medium size berries. 


$4.50 for 25 $15 per 100 


Simm 6 ale 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York 8 
Newark, N.J. 
Englewood, N.J. 
Hempstead, L.I. 


vigorous 


Extraordin- 


abundant- 


From 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS BULBS 


CHOICEST 
FLOWER SEEDS 


For Summer and Fall Planting 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
Don’t put it off. Interested? Then ask for our 
FREE SUMMER-FALL CATALOG 
©. M. PUDOR, Drawer 147., PUYALLUP, WASH. 
IRIS and DELPHINIUM Specialist for over 25 Years 

















POT GROWN PLANTS 
caves you a Year! 


Breck's famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. 
You can transfer to the garden without loss or 
se?-back. They establish themselves before winter 
and yield a bumper crop of big, luscious, red- 
ripe berries next June in your own backyard. 
EARLY: Dorsett, Howard 17 
MIDSEASON: Cotskill, Dunlap, Fairfax 


LATE: Chesapeake, Big Joe, Starbright 
50 plonts for $5.25; 100 for $9.75 


EVERBEARING (June and Fall) 
Gem or Mastodon 
50 plants for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


* Special Offer x 
HOME GARDEN PATCH 
30 Best June-bearing sort 

20 Best Everbearing sort 

50 ee $ 3.73 
Good stock is scarce. Order right now with 
remittance. Shipment in July-August by Rail- 


way Express only, charges collect. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 





8 June 
Varieties: 



















Special Planting Guide sent with each order 
acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’ 


53 Breck Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing illus- 
trations with descriptions and prices of 
300 beautiful improved varieties—types 


that bloom from early spring ‘til au- 
tumn—including Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 





























PARAGON 9 22. 
SPRAYER IN“: 


12-Gallon Capacity 


Sprays any solution, 
disinfectant, white- 
wash, better, faster, 
easier. Killslice. nits, 
parasites on build- 
ings, gardens, 
trees. Solution 
can't settle or 
clog. If your 
dealer does not 
handle Para- 
gon Sprayers, 
write to us di- 
rect for 10-day 
trial with money-back guarantee, 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


72 STATE AVE. HARRISON, OHIO 


Truck if 
Specified 








Keeping the Upkeep Down 


By Heven Van Pett Witson 


Author of “Perennials Preferred” 


OOL June mornings are heaven in 

the garden. Every plant has such 

a fresh and lively look. We 
gardeners feel fresh and lively too, not 
yet depressed by drought nor vanquished 
by insects. 

But how about July? In most parts of 
the country this is a time to live slowly, 
and wise folks meline to read and rock 
more than to dig and spray. Nature, 
however, is heedless of the gardener’s 
feelings. While the thermometer soars, 
weeds grow, soil bakes, insects and fungi 
thrive and giant plants flop over. The 
answer to the problem of watering, cul- 
tivaling, staking and spraying or dust- 
ing is—plan. Plan to keep down the 
upkeep. 

Let’s consider watering. There is an 
asy way, and there is a hard, time-con- 
suming way. But for once, easy does 
it best. What the summer garden needs 
is not a regular, light evening sprinkle 
from a hose held by a weary hand, but 
only an occasional over-head watering. 
Through dry weeks this takes the place 
of rainfall in washing and refreshing 
plant tops. The best time for overhead 
watering is early morning, or late after- 
noon within two hours of sunset—if the 
plants are wet all night risk of certain 
diseases is incurred. And the best means 
is a sprinkler that cuts a wide swath. 

The real need for water, however, is 
around the roots of plants, where a 6- 
inch saturation of soil must always be 
the aim. To get this, place the nozzle 
of a slow-running hose on a board in 
the midst of each garden section, and 
move the hose every hour. 

You can minimize even this job by 
investing in one of those perforated 
canvas tubes called “soil soakers.” They 
come in 12- to 50-foot lengths and ean 
be attached to your hose. Soil soakers 
are a civilized way of dealing with the 
whole watering problem. Don’t invest 
in an over-long section, however, since 
these are clumsy in a small area and, 
if the soaker must be bent, water ineon- 
veniently backs up at the eurve. I find 
the 30-foot piece ideal for my perennial 
border, where in one hour a section as 
long as the soaker is watered. 

Mulching is another way to reduce the 
chore of watering. Mulching consists 
of lightly covering the soil with some 
blanketing material through which weeds 
will rarely penetrate and soil moisture 
be slow to evaporate. Mulching also 
makes summer cultivation unnecessary. 

Be forehanded, therefore, and some 
time soon, after a rain when the soil is 
nice and crumbly but not soggy, give 
everything a final, thorough cultivation. 
This kills a lot of energetic weeds. 

“ach gardener has his favorite mulch, 
Some with big compost heaps, swear by 
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y fine leaf mold. This is mighty 
nice stuff, not so neat perhaps as other 
mulehes but richly nutritious and bene- 
ficial to the garden when in the fall or 
‘arly spring it is worked back into the 
soil. Grass clippings are also suitable if 
they are applied by degrees in thin layers 
so that each one has a chance to “cure” 
before the next is added. 

Two commercial mulches I like are 
shredded redwood fiber, and peat moss, 
the horticultural grade. Spread either 
an inch deep on heavy soils, and two 
inches on sandy or medium soils and 
you have a garden that not only looks 
comfortable but is. 

Staking is a chore which cannot be 
circumvented, only vastly minimized by 
getting on hand early all necessary ma- 
terials and by doing the job so as to 
guide plant growth rather than correct 
it. 

A number of items, therefore, are use- 
ful to have ready and, as far as pos- 
sible, in use before the end of June. 
Then as growth advances and further 
support is required in July, staking will 
be but a simple chore for an early morn- 
ing hour. Staking is a_ thoroughly 
irritating job only when you try to deal 
with plants in an advanced state and 
with unsuitable makeshift materials like 
old mop handles and twine. 

So do some staking now. Among 
plants of platyeodon, pyrethrum, ver- 
onica, coreopsis, gaillardia and achillea 
thrust twiggy growth which ensuing de- 
velopment will soon naturally conceal. 
A couple of inconspicuous unpruned 
bushes of California privet are a grand 
source of such supports and worth 
planting just for the purpose. 

For single-stemmed plants—meadow- 
rue, phlox, delphinium and lily, order 
assorted lengths of bamboo or galvanized 
wire, if you can obtain it. It is simple 
as ABC to fasten one stake to a stem if 
you also have on hand either plant ties 
or twistems, both essential gadgets to 
my way of gardening. 

To the taller chrysanthemums transfer 
from the peonies at any time now your 
double-ring tripod supports. If you 
lack these, get some. Mine now after 
eight years of double duty are paying 
compound interest spring and fall. Such 
tripods are also useful for other sturdy 
flowers. 

And in your sundry orders include al- 
so some stronger wooden stakes to sup- 
= with a cord encirclement rampant 
ieleniums and sunflowers. Add a half- 
package of green raffia for inconspicu- 
ous tying when twiggy growth or judici 
ously placed small bamboo stakes need 
a retentive circle. 

Finally, about garden seourges—in- 
sects and fungous troubles. You ean, 


fairly 
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IRIS 


for 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Here are 7 beautiful, 
small flowered irises in 
tones of bronze, yellow, 
white, brown and violet. Arrangements 
made with them are good for a week, 
as opening buds furnish fresh flowers. 

Like all irises, these plants are easy to 
grow, as well as beautiful. We 
guarantee them to grow*in your gar- 
den. 





All 7 varieties 
(a $4.10 cataleg value) for 
$3.25 
Postpaid. 


Catalog in color — Irises, Daylilies, Daffodils, 
sent free upon request. 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


370 W. COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


Aluminum “‘Life Long’’ Garden Labels 


Attractive. 2” wide tapered. 





Weatherproof green paint. 
Send for free samples. 


Postpaid per 12 25 100 1000 
4” long $.45 80a 9.50 20.00 
7” long .60 1.15 4.00 32.00 

12” long 1.00 1.90 6.00 48.00 

Write for discount in quantity lots. 
W. I. MASON, 1131 E. Nace, Downey, Calif. 












Graceful spikes of heavenly blue 
bells. Bloom profusely~ long-lasting. 
Wonderful to cut; exquisite natural- 


ized. Big value at 10 for 25c, post- 
paid. Send now. 
FREE! FALL BULB CATALOG 


in color, giving many money-saving 
bulb bargains. Ready Now! 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., 
Inc., Dept. 292, Babylon, N. Y. 





Washington Evergreen 


IRIS. 


Extra Good Rhizomes 


China Maid—huge, soft pink 
$1.00 each 

City of Lincoln—golden stand- 
ards, dark red falls $1.50 ea. 
Golden Majesty—rich dark 
yellow $1.00 each 

Great Lakes—very fine light 
é blue $1.75 each 

Mme. M. Lassailly—rich dark blue Bi-color 
$1.00 each 

Morocco Rose—rich rose pink $1.50 each 

All six only $7.75 and we will include $2.25 
in other fine iris, our own selections, free. 
Send card for free catalog. 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 


GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON 











of course, spend your nights reading up 
on these gruesome matters and your days 
circumventing them. But if like me you 
aren’t that type of gardener, may I 
respectfully submit that a lot of us have 
had fine gardens and much pleasure by 
knowing little and doing less along these 
lines. We are of the dusting not the 
spraying school, because spraying in- 
volves too»emany mixings, dilutings, rins- 
ings and wipings. Combinations of 
nicotine or pyrethrum, rotenone and 
sulphur, control the worst of everything 
—pest or disease—if they are dusted on 
all susceptible plants about ten times a 
season. My plan from mid-April 
through mid-September is to employ the 
dust gun every other week as a sort of 
ounce-of-deterrence scheme whether 
plants need it or not. Some dust is 
always left in the duster, just in ease 
within the fortnight the weather gets 
muggy enough to promote mildew on 
phlox or aphids on chrysanthemums. It 
takes only a few minutes really to give 
a big bed of dew-damp plants an extra 
protective film, if the stuff is eonveni- 
ently ready for use and you don’t have 
to change your clothes and go into a 
tailspin for the business. 

Such recommendations are, of course, 
not meant for indefatigable gardeners 
of exact method and unlimited time. I 
imagine such simple control methods as 
these may even shock them a little. My 
suggestions are only meant for you who 
love your gardens but “feel the heat” 
and so during the dog days are eager to 
keep down the upkeep. 


The Pleasing Gillenia 
By Naomi M. Inaatts, (Vt.) 


WO shrubby plants that give me 

much pleasure with their neat 

appearance and wealth of deli- 
eate blossoms are Gillenia trifoliata 
and Amsonia salicifolia. Both are easy 
to grow and winter hardy. 

Indian Physic, as Gillenia is some- 
times called, is a small-leaved; clean- 
looking bushy plant, about two feet 
high. It does well in sun and semi- 
shade, and is not particular as to soil. 
My bush seems happy in the sandy, 
none-too-rich spot that I have given it. 
In bloom, it looks as if a shower of 
tinted stars had been caught in the 
many slender branches. When a light 
breeze sets the loosely clustered, pointed- 
petaled flowers in motion, one is re- 
minded of our native Amelanchier, or 
shadbush. The flowers have a delicate 
fragrance, make good vase material and 
keep well. 

Amsonia is a shining, willow-leaved, 
graceful plant, seeminglv never troubled 
by insects or disease. It produces rather 
large clusters of pale blue flowers in 
midsummer. The petals are round and 
flat, somewhat resembling hardy phlox, 
but no phlox ean boast such a lovely 
and delicate biue. Amsonia looks well, 
even when the ‘blossoms are gone, and 
seems to grow almost anywhere. 
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New Cream Keeps Your Hands 
Cleaner, Whiter, Smoother ... More 
Attractive 


Now you can garden to your heart’s content — 
and with your bare bands. For here is a band 
cream, prepared especially _ gardeners, that 
protects skin, cuticle and nails. 


Easy to Use—Amazing Results 


This amazing new hand cream provides a film 
protection against dirt, stains, grease and many 
abrasives. As it is greaseless, it is easily and 
quickly applied. You merely rub a little into 
your hands and cuticle noe | under your nails. 
One application will last up to half a day. 

REMOVES DIRT, GRIME, STAINS Then when 
you want to ‘‘clean up’’ merely wash your hands 
with either hot or cold water and a little Hand 
Cream. You will be delighted when you see how 
completely dirt, grime and stains ts so diffi- 
cult to remove) are removed—leaving your hands 
cleaner than old-fashioned gardeners think pos- 
sible. 

GUARANTEED TO SATISFY— Garden Club 
Hand Cream also tends to prevent skin dryness 
and irritations due to poison ivy, oak and hem- 
lock. And, as it protects the skin from grease, 
oil, paint, putty, gasoline, etc., and makes them 
easy to remove, it has scores of uses. So if you 
garden or work around the house and think of 
your personal appearance, you owe it to yourself 
to give your skin this new kind of protection. It 
is guaranteed to give you satisfaction or it costs 
you nothing. 


Special Offer 
LARGE JAR 
ONLY 


$1 


POSTAGE 
FREE 





You must try Garden Club Hand Cream to see 
what marvellous results it can give you—even in 
stubborn cases. So send your order today and see 
for yourself what this amazing new cream can 
do for you. As a special introductory offer, the 
large 1. lb. jar is being sent, postage free any- 
where in continental U. S. A. for only $1. And 
you can’t lose! For if you decide that this cream 
does not keep your hands cleaner, whiter, 
smoother, just return the label and your money 
will be promptly refunded. Mail the coupon now! 

Saeeencen 





E. M. TABER—Protective Creams Division 
132 (F-2) WEST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK II, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ —. Please rush Postage Free to me 
at a‘dldress below large jar(s) Garden Club Hand 
Cream as per your special introductory offer. If I decide 
that it does not help my hands I have privilege of return 
ing label and you will promptly refund my money. 


MOMS cccccccccoccocessovccocesoes ogee, cocccccccces 
AGATERE cccccccccccces aes ° at ieeasneees ; 
4 
City ..c.ccopomsfal ye 
~~ 








THE BEST DAFFODILS 


If you would like to obtain some of the newest 
American-produced Daffodils, recent novelties, or 
popular kinds write for my illustrated catalog 
that describes more than 150 yarieties, 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland. 








Keep Pests Out of Your Victory 
Garden This Summer with 


PESTEX 


New positive repellent for rabbits, moles, and 
other rodents. An effective remedy that should 
be used now to protect plantings. 


Ib. 60c Postpaid 5 Ibs. $2.50 
For Better Flower Gardens in "46 
Sow PERENNIAL SEED Now! 


Midsummer list featuring the newest and best 
strains of Delphinium, Columbine, Pansy, 


Viola, etc., seed now available. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


(Est. 1905) 
92 Chambers St. 


N. Y. 7 











IRIS SPECIAL 


Ten top ranking iris 


Ace of Spades, almost black, each...... $2.00 
Aigue Marine, lilac & blue (from France) 
EOS err rer Perr CT $1.00 
China Maid, large delicate pink, each. .. .$1.00 
Copper Cascade, copper shades, each..... $1.00 


Golden Majesty, clear deep yellow, each. .$1.50 
Mary E. Nichols, creamy white, each. ...$2.00 
Narada, large free blooming blue, each. . . $1.00 
Ormohr, manganese violet, unusual, each. . $1.50 
Snowqualmie, large creamy yellow, each. .$1.00 


Wm A Setchell, immense deep violet, each. $1.25 
Catalog value $13.25 


Special group offer, one each, labeled (10 
rhizomes) by prepaid post for......- $10.00 


Carl 
Salback 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif. 


The NEW GARDEN 8&8 


ENCYCLOPEDIA s4.0 


Over 1500 Pictures 
Write a posteard now, requesting a week’s free examina- 
tion. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents 
postage. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM. H. WISE & Co., Dept 917 50 W.47St., New York 19,N.Y. 


IRIS DAYLILIES 


Freshen up your garden with the sparkling 
new varieties of Iris and Daylilies. 


Catalog listing finest 
iris, daffodils, tulips 
and flower and vege- 
table seeds, free on 
request. 








Catalogue sent upon request. 


WILLIAMSON & COOK IRIS 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA 


COLCHICUM 
GIANT FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 


Recommended for planting in either lawn 
or rock garden where the Crocus-like 
blossoms are seen to best advantage. 
Produce many Crocus-like blossoms dur- 
ing September-October without foliage. 
The bulbs if kept indoors, will bloom 
during September in the window without 
soil or water and after blooming the 
bulbs may be planted outdoors. Plant 
the bulbs where they can be left un- 
disturbed to increase each year. | 
COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE—TIovely for flower- 
ing variety of rosy-purple 
3 for $1.00 — 12 for $3.50 
COLCHICUM ALBUM—Pure white, increases 
very quickly and forms good strong clumps 
3 for $1.25 — 12 for $4.50 
COLCHICUM LILAC WONDER—an exceptional 


variety of a beautiful mauve violet 

3 for $1.50 — 12 for $5.00 

of | 

STERNBERGIA LUATEA 
Very effective Autumn-flowering bulb producing 
Crocus-like flowers of a rich golden yellow. Bloom 
within a few weeks after planting. Fine for the 
rock garden (Like a warm well-drained situation 
where they should be left undisturbed). 


3 for 75¢ — 12 for $2.50 
Order Now—Plant in August for Blooming 
is Fall 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

















COLCHICUM COLLECTION—1 bulb each 
the above 


3 named varieties 3 for $1.25 



































The Father of Lady Gay 
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we wanted them to. Nevertheless, at 
Breeze Hill, in Harrisburg, Pa., this 
summer a gorgeous glowing hedge of 
Walsh roses will be in bloom, and all 
readers are invited to visit it, and see it 
from the inside as well as the outside. 

All of this good man’s hybrids were 
characterized by purity of color and 
definiteness of form or shape of flower. 
I think especially of two varieties, 
Paradise and Evangeline, both of which 
make a delightful showing in ineurved 
petals, which add tremendously to their 
delicate beauty. 

I have hoped that nurserymen will ask 
for wood from this not inconspicuous 
hedge with which to perpetuate the 
Walsh varieties, not one of which is 
claimed as an “everbloomer.” The tend- 
ency of all the varieties is to bloom quite 
late in the season, so that at Breeze Hill 
they follow the early climbers and add 
to the weeks during which climbing rose 
beauty can be enjoyed. I would not 
want them to bloom the whole season, as 
in that event I might less enjoy the rich 
beauty of the green foliage which is 
characteristic of all the Walsh hybrids. 

Mr. Walsh kept away from Hybrid 
Teas. He did want hardiness, and he 
secured it, for I have not noticed frost 
susceptibility in any of the Walsh roses. 
He used doubles and singles, selecting 
only roses with positive quality in one or 
several respects, and quality is character- 
istie of this group, which ought to be 
much more generally known and used. 
With one or two exceptions, all the varie- 
ties are of very vigorous growth, so that 
considerable space can be covered with 
a few plants. 

Mr. Walsh proved that his varieties 
were amenable to training, when he 
“stole the show” at any exhibition where 
standards of Execelsa or Mrs. M. H. 
Walsh or any others were shown. His 
roses are not hard to train as standards, 
and one of them at least, Mrs. M. H. 
Walsh, is a real creeper, so that if any- 
one wants to cover a space with rose 
foliage, and good rose foliage at that, 
he can be assured of a variety that will 
bloom and grow as a really improved 
double-flowered white Wichuraiana. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Walsh’s sons 
lacked the rose-growing interests of their 
father and the nursery at Woods Hole 





The Walsh Roses 


America, Areadia, Babette, Bon- 
nie Belle, Carissima Celeste, Cin- 
derella, Coquina, Dubutante, De- 
light, Evangeline, Excelsa, Flush 
O’Dawn, Galaxy, Hiawatha, Jessica, 
J.S. Fay, Juanita, Jubilee, Kalmia, 
La Fiamma, Lady Blanche, Lady 
Gay, Lilian Nordica, Lucile, Maid 
Marion, Milky Way, Minnehaha, 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh, Nokomis, Para- 


dise, Prineess, Regina, Snowball, 
Snowdrift, Summer Joy, Sweet- 


heart, Troubadour, Urania, Wed- 
ding Bells, Winona. 











has, I fear, virtually disappeared. Some 
wise nurseryman some time somewhere 
will grow these roses, so that again their 
delightful difference will be part of the 
modern rose parade which I at least 
want very much to cultivate. Some 
hybridizer may be smart enough to get 
into this life blood a recurrent strain, 
and that will satisfy those who must 
have a pretense, at least, of what is 
ealled “everblooming.” 

Meanwhile, there are those who ap- 
preciate and want to advance the Walsh 
roses. Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler, who has 
lived long in the Walsh vicinity, has 
promoted through the Falmouth Garden 
Club a memorial to M. H. Walsh in the 
planting of the highways nearby, and as 
reported some time ago the Club has 
completed the planting of several miles 
of the roadside and is disposed to econ- 
tinue that method of memorializing a 
good man. 

It is also in order to suggest that 
any garden club might to great advant- 
age undertake the planting of specific 
areas or roadsides or hedge situations 
with good hardy climbing roses, whether 
they be of Walsh parentage or not. In 
the American Rose Annual for 1920 re- 
port was made of the way in which the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railway Company used roses to hold 
railway embankments, and there are yet 
literally thousands of miles of American 
highway embankments, both for motor 
travel and for rail travel, that could be 
vastly improved this way. 








Don't Waste 


up your soil Nature's way. 


fertilizer; 
plants!) 


An amazing product. 
for FREE LEAFLETS. 


stops ‘‘burn’’ 


Dealers, or write 


JEAN MACLEAN 





table scraps, leaves, grass 
clippings or garden rubbish. 


Make it quickly into rich humus-fertilizer—at remarkably 
low cost—with BactO. Easy! Odorless composting. Build 


BaciO also STRETCHES FERTILIZER—extends and improves chemical 
‘ Activates bed and pot soils (healthies 


Contains billions of beneficial bacteria. 


5 lbs. (treats more than a balf-ton of compost), $1.75; 25 lbs., $5.49. 


Bridgeton, 6, Indiana 


Write 
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ROSE “Company 7 


65 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. 


mi ROSE GUIDE 


Get your name on the list for the FALL edition 
Lid of the STAR ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the 
best varieties in each class—with accurate de- 
scriptions and full color illustrations. Includes 
the finer new introductions which will be the 
feature of next year’s shows, and the best of 
the older varieties. Now is the time to plan 
your 1946 Rose Garden—this is your guide. 


ba. THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 406, Pa. 


Spray with Keeps animal pests from 

evergreens, garden plants, 

trees, shrubs. Harmless to 

—_€ humans and animals. Guar- 

anteed. At seed stores, 

24 hardware dealers, druggists, 
DOGZOFF mail order branches. 
PROTECT YOUR PLANTINGS 

FROM DOGS, CATS, RABBITS, MOLES, ANTS 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 

TIPP CITY, OHIO 


DAFFODILS 


you want some of the good 
standard varieties, or you are a 
connoisseur and desire the finest of 
the recent introductions, you 
should have our illustrated cata- 
log. We have, we believe, one of 
the finest selections of the newer 
varieties. Ask specifically for 
Daffodil catalog as we also grow 
Gladioli. 
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LEBANON, OREGON 


PANSY SEED 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED” 
The super strain of famous “‘Mastodon” Giants 
from a leading specialist grower. Early-bloom- 
ing. Long-stemmed. Fine texture.- Immense 
{up to 4 inches across). Giant pkt. (over 600 
seed) $1.00. Cultural suggestions free. See ad 
in this issue. 
ROBERT L. POULSON 

184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica, 3, N. Y. 








DOES YOUR DOG 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-.. MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on — underbody, tail or eves. Cm have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. ow a 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
—applied externally, stops itching in minutes. clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, BOX G-435, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Cres SULFADENE 








July in Southern 


Gardens 


By Juuia Lester Ditton 


OT summer days eall for cool 
H green shade; too much color 

dazzles the eye. Live oaks, 
magnolias and loblolly bays are the 
heritage of the South, and, with feath- 
ery bamboos, provide beauty, fragrance 
and grateful shade. 


Now is the time to propagate by cut- 
tings and layering the slower-growing 
shrubs and trees, to ensure that new life 
will always be there to replace the old 
when its time of usefulness is over. 


Take cuttings of the half hardened 
wood of boxwood and camellias, dip the 
ends in rooting powder as directed, and 
then plant. Ninety-nine out of 100 box- 
wood cuttings will grow. Camellias are 
slower and less sure, but give appre- 
ciable returns. 


Oleanders and gardenias can be root- 
ed in water. Use a glass bottle of dark 
tone and after using the rooting chemi- 
eal place this container in a shaded 
place and keep the water level. In a 
few weeks many small white roots will 
have developed, and by September the 
plants will be ready to go into the 
garden. Oleanders will bloom the year 
following rooting. 


Layering is slow but sure and recom- 
mended for pyracanthas, azaleas, pho- 
tinias, pittosporums, flowering crab- 
apples and cherries and the rare double 
and rose-red dogwoods. Climbing roses 
should also be layered, and will be 
ready for planting the following spring. 
The method is to bend a shoot flat to the 
ground. Make a bias cut nearly 
through the stem, cover with earth and 
place a stone or brick bat over the 
cut portion. 


Roses can also be rooted from ecut- 
tings in July. Regular pruning to re- 
move dead flowers provides good eut- 
tings. Polyanthas and Floribundas 
grow readily, particularly Else Poulsen, 
Eblouissant, Salmon Spray, Marie 
-*avie and Katharina Zeimet. 


In considering shrubs for your gar- 
den, don’t forget those which belong to 
the South. Bottle Brushes, Crape Myr- 
tles, Pineapple Guavas and Durantas 
are decorative and appropriate. Duran- 
tas are not evergreen but die down in 
winter. Each year the plants renew 
themselves and are covered with soft 
dainty lavender flowers in late summer. 
These are followed by heavy clusters of 
yellow berries which remain until the 
birds eat them. 

Hardy chrysanthemums should be 
pinched back systematically to produce 
low, bushy, free flowering plants. 
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TRILLIUMS 
For Wild Gardens 





PURPLE TRILLIUM. Flowers brown to 
purple. Followed by red fruits. Plants 
tall—9-18 inches. 

NODDING TRILLIUM. 9-18 
Flowers white or pinkish. 

WAX TRILLIUM. 12-18 inches. Flowers 
white or pinkish. 

SNOW TRILLIUM. 10-20 inches. Largest 
and best Species. Large white flowers 2-3 
inches across, turning to rose color with 
age. 

YELLOW TRILLIUM. 6-9 inches. Leaves 


inches. 


dark mottled green. Flowers lemon 
yellow. 
ROSE TRILLIUM. 10-18 in. Large rose 


pink nodding flowers. 
PAINTED TRILLIUM. 8-15 inches. Flow- 


ers large scarlet and white. 
5 Extra strong plants of each. 
(35) plants in all. Delivered 56-60 
for only 
For other Wildings to plant in 


the fall, you should see our cat- 
alog. May we send you a copy? 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, N. C. 
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If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 

little goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30K Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 























Many weeds such as crab genne, sientele 
and chickweed are killed by this liquid 
spray. It will not harm established lawns. 
Effective and economical. Mix with 
water and spray on weed-infested areas, 


8-oz. bottle ........75¢ 
16-oz. bottle...... $1.25 
32-oz. bottle......$2.00 
At your garden or hardware store, or 
write us. 


ROS E Manutacruring 
Compan 
65 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. 
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pMOy, For Bigger and Better Crops 
2 

. oF @ Protection from disease 
and insects on potatoes, 

POTATO giving increased yield and 
improved quality! At deal- 
ers or from us. Lb. bag 40c. 
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75N Ferry Street, Beacon, N.Y. 

















This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 © 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all ready to put up on foun- 
dation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the 
gro 30 hen Other Orlyt models from 

119.50. For Catalog, write Dept. E-765. 

LORD & BURNHAM CO. 

Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
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FALL BULB CATALOG 
Listing every type of bulb suitable for planting in the 
Fall in the garden or in pots for house culture, complete 
culture directions for growing. Mailed Aug. 15, but 
apply now. 

Iris should be planted now. Send for list in Spring 
Bulb Catalog, or send $2.25 for 10 choice sorts. 37 var- 
ieties, for a garden of modern high class Iris. Price $7.50. 
Postpaid, 


Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, California 
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produce huge 
flowers in bril- 
liant and pastel 
colors, superb 
texture. Bloom 
2 weeks early. 


Steele’s MASTODON 
JUMBO MIXED PANSIES 
are the result of 50 years in- 
tensive breeding by three gen- 
erations of pansy specialists. 





Secure seeds or plants from your 
SEED HOUSE or FLORIST 


(REE ARE RE A LT TT ANE I 








Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs,” etc. 


OST gardeners on the West Coast 
M require a year-round display 

of bloom. This takes fore- 
thought and alertness in timing the 
growth and blooming of plants, and the 
saving and sowing of home-produced 
seed can do a lot to ease the path of 
those who must have constant color. 
As one’s garden ages, certain flowers 
become indispensable to it; they are 
happy there, they have captured the 
affections of the gardener and they must 
be kept going. 

Drought has its advantages. If it 
were not for rainless months of rest, 
the desert could never give us its over- 
whelming spring bloom. We can apply 
this same theory to many plants in our 
gardens, especially those drought-pre- 
ferring ones with a tendency toward 
everblooming, low bushy perennials and 
annuals such as Agathaeas, Chrysan- 
themum mawi and shrubby nierember- 
gias. It is a good thing to grow this 
class of plant together so that they may 
be given wholesale treatment. About 
this time of the year they show signs 
of fag. Take what seed you need, cut 
them back and stop watering. Watch 
to be sure that they don’t suffer; then, 
after they have had a good rest, apply 
the hose, giving them deep basal water- 
ing, and let them burgeon forth again. 
Unless you know your plants it is pos- 
sible to misuse this system. Never 
overdo it. Treatment of this sort is 
especially effective in the fog belt and 
it is good when bloom is required at a 
certain time or when one must be absent 
from home and would like bloom soon 
after one’s return. 


Southern California. If your July 
garden lacks color, investigate Texas 
Beauty (Texas Silverleaf), Leucophyl- 
lum frutescens, and decide now where 
you will put it, for the silvery foliage 
and soft pink flowers may be exactly 
what you want in one place and exactly 
what you don’t want in another. This 
four-foot shrub is a drought lover and 
one of the plants which, after a period 
of drought, responds to watering with 
a burst of bloom. In its native state it 
covers warm sunny hillsides and, like 
many Texans, prefers some lime in its 
soil. 

Nerines are useful in bringing bril- 
liance to the summer garden and now is 
the time to choose your species. Nerine 
filifolia is the easiest to grow and when 
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it finds itself in rich sandy loam in an 
open sunny place it multiplies rapidly 
and reseeds as well. When planting 
the bulbs, sink only deep enough to 
cover the neck of the bulb. 

A very gay late summer picture can 
be achieved by using pink N. filifolia in 
front of blue-flowering Moraea poly- 
stachya but, as neither of these bulbs is 
strong on foliage, they should be put 
in front of a leafy green background. 
Plant the Moraea rather thickly as its 
two-foot stalks are lanky and, though 
it bears profusely, not many flowers 
come out at the same time. Both bulbs 
have a long period of bloom. The 
wavy-edged flowers of nerine in large 
heads on 8-inch stalks appear after 
Moraea has been in bloom for some time 
and they then bloom merrily along to- 
gether. 


California Fog Belt. Here, as prom- 
ised in the June column, is a picked 
list of pelargoniums. There are now so 
many good ones on the market that it is 
possible to mention only a few of the 
desirables. Marie Vogel is true and 
tried, easy to obtain, an early bloomer, 
a strong grower and as satisfactory as a 
pot plant as it is in the ground. It 
bears huge trusses of large flowers with 
wavy petals of red, faintly flushed with 
salmon, the upper petals having dark 
blotches. 

Most pelargoniums take full sun in 
the fog belt, but Empress of Russia, a 
very dark purple-black with white 
around the edge, and Chicago Market, 
a light pink with red blotches, both do 
better in partial shade. A north wall 
is a good place for them and they will 
grow under eucalyptus trees. 

Lady Harrison has very double white 
flowers, with many deep pink veins 
running through the petals. Improved 
Madame Layal, the true pansy pelar- 
gonium, is extremely free blooming and 
its rather small flowers of pale laven- 
der have conspicuous purple-black eyes. 
It begins to blossom in March, and be- 
cause of its dwarf habit it makes a 
splendid pot plant. 

If you are going to use pelargoniums 
as house plants, choose your varieties 
carefully, using the toughest ones, for 
they are excessively sensitive to lack 
of oxygen and light. Strike cuttings 
in July and August, selecting half-rip- 
ened wood and taking terminal growths 
(with short internodes) five to seven 
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Here's the cultivator you've waited for! 


LOHRMAN 





CULTIVATOR 


Makes Gardening Easy! 


Immediate delivery! Complete 
with 5-tine cultivator, plow, 
10” weeder; all quickly inter- 
changeable. Pistol grip gives 








Straight thrust, relieving 
ae strain. hte a gg | S oe 
} war materials. Mail chec 
CULTIVATOR or money order today, or 
(7) shipped C.0.D., if de- 
we j sired. 
j | $10.45 

7 DELIVERED 

EXPRESS PREPAID 


LOHRMAN SEED CO., 


Room 157 Lohrman Bldg. 
1310 BRUSH DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Seedsmen for 52 Years 





ORIENTAL POPPIES 


A new list of our collection of about thirty 
sorts, with descriptions, will be mailed in July. 
Ask for it, and enjoy GARDENSIDE GOSSIP, our 
unique plant catalog. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 
















Grow Your Own! 





Here is a special seed mixture that 
will produce lovely, brilliant col- 
ored flowers for your rock garden, 
perennial border, or to use as cut 
flowers. Get your order in today! 


PITZONKA'S PRIZE MIXTURE 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.00 
1/16 oz. $1.75 
Write for FREE Pansy Booklet 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 175, Bristol, Pa. 











If you do not enjoy the 
priceless boon of SOUND SLEEP, 
send 10c for our helpful 
SELF-SCORING SLEEP CHART 
and other informative literature. 


HOLM HOUSE 
25 Sheridan Drive Milton 86, Mass. 





Whether you: dust "em or spray ’em, 
the result is the same—the insects that 
invaded your garden are killed easily 
and quickly. Protects your plants and 
crops from many fungous diseases, too. 
Be a wise gardener and be prepared! 
Handy sifter-top Ib. can of dust for 
30 cts.; 4-oz. bottle of spray, $1. 
Trial size 35 cts. At hardware, garden, 
and drug stores or write us, 


FREE: Write for booklet on Insect 
Control. 








HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
75N FERRY ST. 





BEACON, N. Y. 





inches long. Root these in coarse sand 
—they will do very well outdoors. All 
pelargoniums should be kept out of 
drafts; they need steady moisture and 
during their growing season a fort- 
nightly meal of Vigoro is just their 
meat. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
July brings intense heat to the Big Val- 
ley and the gardener’s chief chore is 
to take care of what he has. Keep on 
disbudding dahlias and _  chrysanthe- 
mums, keep moisture-loving plants from 
drying out, and see that the fuchsias 
are out of the way of drying winds. 
Don’t curse the heat too much, but re- 
member it is these dog-days that bring 
sweetness to Cranshaw melons and 
watermelons and fill the leaf-shaded 
tomato and the corn in the ear. They 
plump out the grapes and the figs, 
cheer the zinnias and bring cannas to 
fruition. 

If your garden needs cooling flowers, 
plan to have a bed of lobelias and pe- 
tunias in blue and white next summer 
and notice how gratefully the eye falls, 
these sweltering days, on the white and 
the pale yellow oleanders. No shrub is 
better suited to Big Valley conditions 
and oleanders continue to bloom until 
frost. 

Devise now a fern bed for the shady 
side of the house, using woodwardias 
and sword ferns at the back and 
maiden-hairs and five-fingers toward 
the front. It will be a grand place in 
which to sink your shade-needing win- 
ter house-plants—fuchsias, begonias 
and such. 


Pacific Northwest. This is the month 
for dividing primulas, those thick wads 
of polyanthus which glorified the spring 
garden, the overgrown plants of true 
primrose and the taller Asiatic pri- 
mulas. Dig them up and pull the 
matted roots apart as kindly as is 
possible, tucking them away to spend 
the summer in a moist and shady spot 
where the soil is rich enough to encour- 
age new root growth. In the fall they 
ean be planted in their permanent 
places, and be sure that the soil they 
go into is full of nutriment. 

In case the phlox supply is low and 
you need more for next year’s peren- 
nial border, look up some of the newer 
named varieties. Frau Alfred von 
Mautner is a vigorous grower which 
came to us from Europe. Its two-foot 
stems bear branching panicles of crim- 
son-eyed, salmon-orange flowers. The 
Frau’s blossom trusses are simply 
enormous—she goes also by the name of 
Orange Beauty. Saladin is one of the 
newer large-flowered orange-scarlets 
and radiant Leo Schlageter has pyra- 
midal trusses of dark-centered scarlet- 
carmine. 

Give special summer attention to such 
phlox favorites as need to be divided 
in the fall, getting them in good shape 
for the operation. If possible prepare 
their new places this summer, making 
the soil very rich and digging deeply. 
The divided plants should be placed no 
closer than 18 inches. 
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® Get Kryocide today. Use it to protect 
your garden against many chewing insects. 
It’s the insecticide used by commercial 

owers... because it’s safe, economical 


PROTECTION. , 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kryo- 
cide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


DENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN TURING C PANY 






1000 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











It’s coming this fall— 
THE NEW 


“Streamliner’’ Everbearing Strawberry 


The strawberry sensation of the century. 
Send for our beautiful nursery catalog today. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Hillsboro, Oregon 














LILIES—For Autumn Planting 


100 Choice Varieties — the World’s Finest 
CATALOG — Lilies — Narcissus — Calochortus 
Rare Camellias 
ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 


Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 
Route 1 Box 328F Canby, Oregon 








NOW You Can Have 











@ When tree roots, grease, scale, or other 
debris clog your sewer or drain, get in 
touch with your local Roto-Rooter service 
man. Without fuss or muss, he'll not just 
open, but actually Razor Kleen every inch 
of the line from house to main sewer with 
the amazing electric Roto-Rooter machine. 
Whirling, razor-sharp blades on a flexible 
cable go around corners and 
Rbends ... quickly remove 
even the most solid obstruc- 
tions. Insist on the genuine 
Roto- Rooter Service. For 
name and address write us. 


Sewer and Drain Hand- 
FREE! book shows how you can 
avoid expense of digging up and 
replacing clogged sewers and 
drains, Write today. It’s free. 


ROTO-ROOTER CORP. 


Des Moines I! lowa 





LAWN 
> Cc 
met Tiees tell icon 
: s weeds “his the mat" 
"Keeps. Write today f, 
your FREE > -year + 
SCription, = 


Y 
be the win tg lawn will 


°.M. scorr 


16 Fourth 51, & SONS co, 


* Marysville, Oo. 








TREE PEONIES “S005” 


We offer 
separate types 


the largest collection in 
(European or Chinese, Japanese and 
Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from a _ pure 
white through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
Illustrated catalog on request. We also offer a collec- 
tion of fine Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Dept. T. Sinking Spring, Penna. 


GROW BRAND'S LOVELY 
French Lilacs 


They offer you greater variety 
in both bloom and color—from 
a dainty single white to a 
double deep purple-red — and 
most of them with panicles of 
unusual size. We propagate 
them on their own roots, which 
makes them hardy and easier 
to raise, 

Our plants are all labelled, 
all true to name and come to 
you from the finest collection 
in the country. 


America in their 








BRAND PEONY BRAND'S GORGEOUS PEO- 
NIES from the finest prize- 
FARMS INC winning varieties, including 
134 F Di = i St ~e of Ft etd ron = ort 
i vision i he old favorites. Specia 
* select 8 at reasonable 

Faribault, Minn. prices. 





COLUMBINE SEED 


Campbell Long Spurred Hybrids 


Dainty flowers in shades of yellow, 
and rose. PkKts. 25c. 


FREE Garden Catalog 


CAMPBELL STORE 
Since 1907 


orange, blue 


SEED 


Dept. F Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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PRIZE 
SELECTION PRICED 
FORADVANCE CLEARANCE 

ACT NOW! Here's an amaz- 

ing, Emited nee bu 
BLOOMING SIZEtbul 
time available in thism 
assortment of wy? IUMPH, 
BREEDER and COTTAGE TULIPS. Produce 
rless, finel “proportioned flowers! Guaranteed to 
bloom in lavish burst of radiant colors. Order now— 
Day later, Sent in time for Fall planting 
25 GLADIOLA BULBLETS GIVEN 
Glorious rainbow mix, several years of lovey 
flower production ahead. Your extra gift for 
ordering now in advance. 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW, PAY LATER 
Mail order today. Next fall on arrival pay onty St, -94 plus 
poatawe. (SPECIAL, 100 Tulip Bulbs yy Gladiola 
3ulblets free, $3.59 plus postage.) CASH ORDERS SENT 
PREPAID. Money back guarantee. Quantity limited. So 
y, now, send order to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. M-1412-G 
148 Monree Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 















Round Robin Club News 





Conducted by 


MARION 


P. THOMAS 


1518 Kemble Street, Utica 3, N. Y. 


NE of our members has suggested 
() that we may be able to help out in 
a difficulty that is undoubtedly one 
of the results of the war. This has to 
do with the shortage of certain seeds. Can 
members who are able to grow Oriental 
wisteria and magnolias save seed and get 
in touch with W. B. Clarke & Co., P. O. 
Box 343, San Jose 2, California, who are 
in great need of it? Really, this is quite 
in line with the spirit of Round Robins. 
We have another most interesting letter 
in regard to our Spanish-Portuguese and 
French-Americans south of us. We are 
not discouraged, as other letters have come 
with suggestions in line with Dr. Shep- 
herd’s idea of starting with North Ameri- 
‘ans who live in South America. I have 
a few such addresses. Now for the letter. 
“T read with great interest the letter 
from Dr. Shepherd. I have just returned 
from Puerto Rico and Haiti, where I was 
most interested in the many forms of 
tropical flora. I found, in Haiti parti- 
cularly, hardly a house without what I 
would call a planted ‘yard’—but not what 
we in the U. S. A. would term a garden, 
having plan or design even if.ever so in- 
formal. 

“As a great many of the trees, shrubs 
and flowers were unknown to me, I made 
a great effort to find out their botanical 
names from the people I knew, either 
Haitians or French, so that I might later 
look them up. But I was hardly ever 
successful and the best I could obtain 
was some local plant name, either in 
French or Creole. No one of our class 
could understand my great interest, since 
I am neither a botanist nor other scientist, 
but just belong to the well-known genus— 
dirt-gardener of our United States, 


“People in my position in Haiti, or 
even Puerto Rico, would never dream of 
doing actual work in their gardens. This 
work is left to a native servant exclu- 
sively. I once found a French lady who 
had lived for a number of years in ‘Haiti, 
pruning her rose bushes, while a servant 
picked up the cut-off anes. She told me 
she was the only person among her friends 
who would demean herself by. such an oe- 
cupation, but that it reminded her of her 
father and his rose garden in France, so 
she braved conventions and indulged her 
desires, though somewhat shamefacedly. 


“Incidentally, in order to get the 
botanical names of even a small “part of 
the long list I had acquired of plants, 
trees and flowers in the islands, I had to 
consult the library of a religious order of 
friars in Haiti. There I found most won- 
derful manuscripts written by hand by 
monks and with naive but correct illustra- 
tions of plants seen in the Antilles. One 
of these manuscripts was written in 1535; 
another was dated 1658 and another 1776, 
but all were concerned with the plants 
and customs of the country. There were 
many other books of later date, which I 
would have found most helpful but I 
lacked the time to study them. 

“T was also unsuccessful in book stores 
in Puerto Rico and Haiti in my hunt for 
books describing the flora. I suppose I 
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had made an unheard of demand; a shrug 
of the shoulders by the v various booksellers 
was my answer every where.” 


A director writes, “I know you are in- 
terested in what members think and write 
about, so I am enclosing some of the 
ecards I have received. It does make a 
director feel she is doing some good when 
her members appreciate her efforts enough 
to tell her so.” 

There is a request for a Rhododendron 
Robin, also more than one for an Azalea 
Robin. These can easily be put together, 
as culture is much the same. So let’s 
have a Rhododendron—Azalea Round 
Robin. 


In the House Plants groups there is 
one Robin composed entirely of the direc- 
tors of the 12 Robins. The original direc- 
tor has charge of all, and obtains new 
directors as Robins increase in number, 
etc. The Amaryllis Robins also are all 
under one super director. She already has 
two more groups provided with leaders. 


There is an Advanced Begonia Robin 
just waiting to grow to flying size (May 


1). It is directed by a man in California. 
Bird Robin No. 9 has a few vacancies. 
Cacti and Succulents No. 11 has a direc- 
tor but has not been built up yet as No. 
10 is not quite filled. Camellias No. 1 
has two vacancies and No. 2 can be started 
when needed. Columbines was asked for 
but has not developed so far. Dianthus 
Robin needs a few more. Narcissus No. 4 
also has vacancies. Flowering Vines 
needs a director. So many gardeners are 
obtaining small greenhouses that Green- 
house Culture for Amateurs and Green- 
house Azaleas and Chrysanthemums might 
become popular. 

Hardy Phlox No. 3 needs members, also 
the Hobby Robin No. 3. Insects is of 
flying size but is not filled. Lilies No. 
has vacancies. Mosses has a director and 
needs members. Minerals is growing but 


has room. Needle Craft was asked for 
and is growing. Perhaps this will be a 


South America. Penstemons 
needs a few more members. Also Pelar- 
goniums (this needs a director). Plant 
Photography has just a few places. Gar- 
den Pictures No. 4 is not quite filled. Our 
four Rose Robins have met with a very 
great loss in the unexpected death of their 
director, who was such a lover of roses. 
Her loss will be greatly felt. Rock Gar- 
dens No. 6 has a few vacancies yet; also 
Seed Sowing. A Tuberous Begonia Robin 
has been requested and is on the way but 
still wants members. There is room for 
two in each of the Violet Robins 1 and 2. 
These are hardy violets, not the African. 
Gardeners from Minnesota are invited to 
help form a Minnesota General Gardening 
Robin. Alliums gnd Allies (including 
Amaryllids) still needs members. 

A late 


help in 


request for membership in sev- 
eral groups has come from Honolulu. 
Also Nevada has joined our ranks, leav- 
ing only Delaware and Arizona beyond the 
flight of the Robins. Are there no gar- 
deners and flower lovers in those two 
states? 
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ORCHIDS 
Magnificent, Showy Cattleyas 


(Fine plants, each with one lead) 
Cattleya Perciviliana 
Blooms in fall or winter. .. $5.00 
Cattleya Speciocissima 
Blooms twice yearly; sum- 
mer and winter........ 5.00 
Cattleya Mossiae 
Blooms in late spring or 
early summer......... 6.00 


The Collection, 3 Plants......$15.00 


Exceptional Value, for collectors, flower growers 
and owners of conservatories and greenhouses. 
Flowering size, with one lead, in 4 to 5-inch pots. 


Please mail remittance with order, for 
shipment. Express Collect. 


162 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





















Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. ES) Fe} b-20) Fonts) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 











ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, flowering plants and 
seedlings, have far exceeded our production capac- 
ity. We are, therefore, forced to withdraw all offer- 
ings. 
‘Illustrated Catalogue with Culture Notes 
Fifty Cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 

















For Green @@- ERY in July Sun 


Flaw dre ie 


self-weeding . 


Investigate _ 


Lawn Sod e 


e Slow-growing 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 


Milford, Conn., Toledo, 0., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas 








KILL POISON IVY 


Ragweed and many other noxious weeds this 
new easy way. With amazing new “RID” weed 
killer now available. Anyone can do it. Excel- 
lent for cleaning driveways, tennis courts, etc. 


2 Ibs. 80c—5 Ibs. $1.75—10 Ibs. $3.20 postpaid. 


Literature on request 


THE KOEHLER SALES CO. 
WALPOLE, MASS. 


STONE'S 
BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of gorgeous 
modern varieties now ready. 








It’s yours on request 


W. C. STONE 














CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Your Garden of Verse* 


Peaceful Hour 


The sun has set and now the hour is still; 

The shape of wind no longer marks the 
meadow ; 

The pines no longer quiver on the hill 

And the circling crow is searching for his 
shadow. 

The hour is ponderous with silence, tall 

And deep and wide,—a silence good and 


5 
great 

With peace. Only the muted tree-frogs 
call, 


And distances release a crying freight. 

This is the twilight hour: the crowding 
scent 

Of honeysuckle and patrician roses 


Hangs in the windless dusk in wonder- 
ment; 

Before the moonflowers the hawk-moth 
poses. 

And fireflies twinkle, star-inspired and 
bright 

Like broken beads scattered upon the 
night. 

—COSETTE MIDDLETON 


The Hired Man 


He planted jasmine by the woodlot gate. 

It would be pretty on a moonlight night, 

I thought. But he said that it was so plain 

And every-day—just rambling without 
scent— 

Sweet climbing jasmine, 
white! 

To me, it was a net of breathing stars, 

Warm and exciting .. . But he never could 


fragrant, tropic 


Define the low earth fragrance, having 
known 

Too long the tall breath of a north pine 
wood, 


LELA GLAZE 


Brook Ways 


A country brook is a hunted thing. 

It is a fish, plunging, shimmering and glit- 
tering. 

It is a rabbit, scampering and jumping 
over hidden rocks. 

Oft, a lazy bullfrog it does mock. 

Like a clock, it hurries still when night 
has come. 

Yet forever awake to greet the sun. 

It is a snake, slithering and cool. 

It is a fall and then a pool, 

Or gurgling ribbon, sporting swirling foam, 

Bubbling and babbling in its eternal roam. 

—LILuian D. Kocu 


A Convert Gardener 


My callous heart succumbs at last 
To passion’s arch demands; 
I grub the earth and break my nails 
I chap my tender hanas; 
And all because a vagabond 
Slipped through my fence, the flirt; 
A straying Poppy chose my yard 
To flaunt his tissue shirt. 
—LvUcILLE JONES STREACKER 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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Ready Now— 
Your Postwar Spinmaster 


LAWN SPRINKLER 


Produces even coverage over 30 ft. . 

diam. circle or 4 ft. spot, because new $2.39 
turbine principle Spinmaster operates posTPAID 
at as low as 5 tbs. pressure. Aluminum 

spinner and body, will last a lifetime. Send check 
or money order, or mailed C.0.D. if desired. 


LOHRMAN SEED CO., Room 157 
Lohrman Bidg., 1310 Brush, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Seedsmen for 52 Years 

















HAMMOND'S 


ANT GAS 


KILLS 
ANTS 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 


Termites and Moles, too, die 


with Ant Gas, quickly 


Half-pint 50 cts. 
dealers or direct a 


75N Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 





NOW is the time to plan for an out- 
standing meeting for your garden club 
for October, November or December. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


presents a richly rewarding demonstra- 
tion of decorating for the holidays, stress- 
ing the creative element, and basing the 
talk on economy of time and money. 
Always enthusiastically received! 


Ask for folder. 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 
N. Y. 


Modest charge. 
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~ perfect flower for your peren- 
nial border, foundation planting 
or for arrangements. 


Write Today for Free Catalog in Full Color 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 


Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
WN Mell Yl 
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HOW TO KNOW WHEN 
YOUR FLOWER GROWER 
EXPIRES 


If you buy Flower Grower by sub- 
scription, you will find on your address 
label, numbers which may read, for. ex- 
ample, “55-47”, The first two numbers 
indicate the month and year your sub- 
scription begins, “55” signifying the 
fifth month (May) of the year 1945. The 
second two numbers give the expiration 
date, “47” signifying the fourth month 
(April) of the year 1947. When sub- 
scriptions are renewed, two extra num- 
bers will appear to give the month and 
year of the extension as 53-55-57. Let- 
ters of the alphabet appearing after the 
expiration date indicate source of the 
subscription as CU, R, W, GC, H, ete. 
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African Violet Iris 
WHITE LADY $1, Pink Beauty 75 cents, Blue Girl 75 FINEST IRISES: 15 bearded unnamed $2; 25 for $3; 10 
cents, Blue Boy 75 cents, Trilby 75 cents. If ordering twice blooming $2 postpaid. Complete perennial catalog 
one plant, add 30 cents for postage and packing; if more pronouncing all names. LAMB NURSERIES, E, 101 
than one, add 25 per cent of the cost of the plants. The Sharp, Spokane, Washington. F 
following rare house plants postpaid; Spathyphyllum IRISES—25 choice tall bearded, mixed unlabeled, post- 


Cleveland $2.50; Cissus Antarctica (Kangaroo vine) $1; paid for $1. Free list, 400 new varieties. JOHN N. 
Bird's Nest Fern $1.25. PANSY M. BARNES, Shenan- BOMMERSBACH, Decatur 4, IL. 
doah, Iowa, —__~_- : “ 


oe ————— - ENJOY LIFE WITH IRIS—20 high grade different va- 




































































rieties, labeled, al! colors and blends, $1 postpaid, 
Sa ieee LICKLY IRIS GARDENS, Hudson, Mich. = 
cess por thy stntae Baty ning, nature L Re quest free IRIS—100 hardy varieties. Also Siberians and Spurias. 
Broadway, New York, N. ¥ i List free. SHEYENNE GARDENS, Fargo, North Dakota. 
= : : — ‘SEE IRIS LIST, June FLOWER GROWER, classified. 
Cactus GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS, Peru Road, Dubuque, 
=F —-— Iowa. 
“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 ——————————————————————————————————————— —_—__—— 
pages, 65 pictures, 25c. Monthly magazine, six-months . 
$1.00. SCOT T HASEL TON, Box 101, ‘Pasadena, Calif. Miscellaneous 
MINIATURE | TREES, Elephant Bush, Pine, Cocoanut RARE HARDY Azaleas, 14 varieties, Evergreens, Yews, 
cactus ete., 10 for $1. Assorted Dish Garden plants, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Magnolias, Pink Dog- 
20 for $1 ‘‘Hairy’’ cactus, 5 for $1. COOVER’S Orlando, woods, Japanese Maples, 10 to 75 cents each, send for 
Fla. list. Yews in variety. 4-6". ALANWOLD NURSERY, 
— 0 wox Neshaminy, Pennsylvania an. 
Chrysanthemums IRIS & PEONIES—A few of the finest. Write for price 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Large, intermediates, Koreans, a. A_ VILLAGE GARDEN, , Warrensburg. _ : y 
pompons, buttons, singles, anemones, spoons, cushions. ~ ——— 
Assorted collections 48 plants—S varieties -labeled—$2, 48 Orchids 
plants—16 varieties—unlabeled—$2, 60 plants—small ——-- 
mixed—unlabeled—$2, 60 plants—seedlings, unlabeled— ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order®one of our 
$2. MRS. H. G. WOODS, Donalsonville, Ga. Nun's Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five four 
— a = — inch orchids next February and March, then for many 
i years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas 
Daffodils gifts Four Dollars with order, CHARMAINE GAR- 
DAFFODILS large flowering bulbs, July only per bushel, DENS, Lakeland, Fla. 
not prepaid. King. Alfred $20, Golden Spur $16, Victoria Sass ——$—$—$—$—$———— - 
$14, Van Wavern’s Giant $24. VITO CONENNA Bulb . 
Farm, Snohomish, Wash. __ f 7 4 Peonies eas 
DAFFODILS—Emperor, Empress, Golden Spur, White PEONIES—I LACK SPACE to plant all the peonies I 
Narcissus, large bulbs, 25 $1; 100 $3.50 postpaid. $25 per have in storage for spring planting, so write for my sur- 
1000. MRS. W. FE. WALTERS, R, 2, Pulaski, Tenn, plus bargain offer now. DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. 
—— = am Wayne, Indiana. eh 
Delphiniums AUTEN PEONIES, famous for color. Free catalogue for 
ne fall now ready. If interested in the very finest varieties, 
GIANT PACIFIC Cc HYeRIB DELPHINIUNS, finest strain healthy roots at moderate prices, send today. EDWARD 
e@ wo 8 seeds end fo ; 
Offerman Delphinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle AUTEN, Box W, Princeville, Tl. 








6, Wash. ' P - S d 
NEW “PACIFIC HYBRIDS”, Giant double blooming rimrose Jee 
delphiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants, 50 for ANTH 

$3: 100 for $5 postpaid, HONEYBEE HAVEN, Dover, "OLYANTHUS 
New Jersey. 








Burnaby Strain (new). The largest Prim- 
rose extant, many flowers much larger than silver dollar; 
en gorgeous mixed colors, over 100 seeds $1.00: WEST C. 























—*F, a an sma Soil | Conditioners _ NELSON, 8814 9th Avenue, SW, Seattle 6, Wash. 

ertilizers— pratense a ARs neti oo 

OAK HUMUS, contains tannic acid, $1.50 per 2 bu. bag. rize Seals 

$20 per ton. MISSOL RI WATER GARDENS, Stover, Mo. P =o a 

= — = ——_ wo PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
Fertilizer—Plant Foods prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. 0. Box 85, Rutledge, 

—— —— Del. Co., Pa. 

FINE SCREENED loamy peat humus extellent for lawns, — ———————————————————— — —- —— 

gardens, ferns, azaleas, camelias, Acid PH. 4-8, Some 

nitrogen $1.00 per 2 bushel ng No order accepted a Roses __ 

for less than 5 bags. Cash please. HAASE BROS., 116 8, ROSE Bushes world’s best. Hints on care and culture. 

Jefferson Street, Peoria, Mlinois, © J hoes Write for free illustrated catalog. McCLUNG BROS., 


_ ee = Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas, i cio 
Garden eamnenion ee ee 











ATTRACTIVE concrete bench, $15, tree seat, octagonal, as 

84 inches in diameter, 6 legs, 32 inch hole $75 FOB — : : = a —— 
“— 7 Aa . Wa : 10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds, 25 cents postpaid, 

MISSOURT WATER GARDENS. Stover. Mo.________ each different. Grow your hardy plants. HARRY CURE, 

a os Garden Stakes Atchison, Kansas. 





pnw Siiniinatnis - — JOE SMITH, 3241 2kth Avenue, W., Seattle, Washington, 
LIMITED QUANTITY *%” x 4’ tubular metal garden Flower Seed Bargain. Twenty different packets 25c. 
stakes, $7.95 per 100. Solid steel stakes still available. - ——-- ——— —— 
SHELDON C. BURGESON, 3429 45th Avenue, So., Min- 


neapolis 6, Minne sota. : Sempervivums 











7 ~ COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties all differ- 
Hemerocallis _ ™ a ent, labeled, prepaid only $1. New varieties guaranteed. 
NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color sequence, , also all Send along your order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box F, 











types of better iris and peonies. Any descriptive list sent Clyde, Ohio ig 
on request. KENWoOOD IRIS GARDENS, Station M, es 
Cincinnati, _Ohi oO. oa a Special Offers 

” feeee Plants DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap that 


HOUSE PLANT Kalanc “hoes from seedum family, y, small Sa. Write for details. BOY VAIL, 
blooms makes a beautiful cluster. Easy to grow, plant now ad cal 








blooms for Christmas or Sprin enjoy growing this PRINTING that pleases, “250 envelopes $1.25 also letter- 
plant. 5 rooted cuttings $1.00. WEED THE FLORIST, heads, add postage, free samples and price list. INMAN’S 
East Peoria, Illinois. CREATIVE PRINT, Elmer 25, New Jersey. 








Yes! Enter My Subscription! 


FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for two years. 


+, W™ 


ek Oe pi 
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Name.... 


Address........ 











8 LARGE orange DAYLILY bulbs $1; 8 ivy cuttings, will 
grow anywhere $1; GARDENIA cuttings $1; 6 giant 
woods ferns $1; 12 small ferns $1; potato vines for hanging 
cases, 25 cents each; wildflowers and woods plants, 25 
for 1.25, our selection... MRS. FLEETWOOD EPPS, Jr., 


Milwood E state, Lake City, South Carolina. 


20 DIFFERENT finest IRIS $2, 30 assorted SEDUMS | $1, 
25 VIOLET Mixture $1, postpaid. SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, Madison, Nebr. 


10 LOW!ISIANA IRIS assorted colors, 6 Native White 
Spider Lily, 6 Lycoris Radiata, 5 Butterfly Lily, each 
group $1. Daylilies: Sweetbrair, Dawn Play, Vulcan, 
each $1. Mikado, R. J. Crawford, 6 for $1. Free list. 
EDMONDS RIGGS, St. Martinville, La. 


HEMEROCALLIS, Peardiess Irises, Sempervivums. Lists 
of each ready in July, LARK MEADOWS, West Mans- 
field, Mass. 

















Tulips 


TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large, high quality 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. Noble 
Gardens, 1717 Powell Avenue, Erie, », Pennsylvania. 


TULIP SPECIAL. 15 blooming-size bulbs $1.00 “postpaid. 
No C.0O.D. A superb mixture of popular varieties and 
colors that will delight every flower lover. F. E. BARBER, 
Central Square, New York. 


TULIPS—Big No. 1 bulbs, choice mixed 12 for $1.00. 
DAFFODILS—general mixture, 15 for $1.00. 

IRIS—high grade, each different 20 for $1.00. Catalog 
free. Cornell Nursery, , Cornell, Illinois. 


Viola 


VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, plant 
our choice seed selected from the finest named perennial 
varieties available. Sow seed now. Planting directions 
sent with generous $1 packet, postpaid. No list this 
spring. _ HARPE Ro uf IOLA G ARDE NS, _Warr en, Oregon. 


Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS . Greensburg, Indiana. 
































CACTUS catalog, 20 big pages, 65 illustrations. 25 cent 
coin or stamps. FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDE NS. 
R3-F, Edinburg, Texas. 


Wildflowers 


WILDFLOWERS & FERNS, for fall planting. Free 
catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, Pennsylvania, 
REMOVAL Sales Iris. Forty rhizomes “named, unlabeled 
varieties, one dollar. Ten to twenty extras if you pay 
express. At least thirty varieties. Crestview Iris Place, 
R.F.D. 6, Terre Haute, Ind. 




















Chinese Cabbage for Fall 
Use 
EARLY every housewife has 


served to her family Chinese 

‘abbage (sometimes called cel- 
ery cabbage)—the versatile vegetable 
that may be used without cooking in 
salads or cooked in the same manner 
as regular cabbage and spinach. 

Chinese cabbage is especially adapted 
for fall culture, since it enjoys cool 
or even cold growing weather. From 
80 to 90 days after sowing the seed, 
this vegetable should be ready for use. 
It may, therefore, be sown this month, 
still escape frost, and revel in the cool 
weather it requires. 

A soil with plenty of humus and an 
abundance of complete, balanced plant 
food is required. Apply plant food at 
the rate of 4 pounds to 100 square feet 
of area; this is equal to one rounded 
tablespoonful of plant food to a square 
foot. 

In heavy soil, sow in ridges to provide 
good drainage. Seeds may be started 
right in the bed where the plants are 
to remain; or the young plants may 
be transplanted to rows. The plants 
should be 12 to 15 inches apart in the 
row, with 2% feet between rows. Thin 
or transplant when the plants are 
about 3 inches high. Keep the area 
weeded, and the soil loose by cultivating 
thoroughly. 


Heads form during the cool fall 
months, and the plants are usable from 
the time they are 12 inches high until 
they produce solid heads. The prin- 
cipal varieties are Chihli and Wong 
Bok.—The Master Gardener. 
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The Best Way to Cut Roses 


By Dr. G. Grirrin Lewis, (N. Y.) 


UTTING blooms 
method of summer pruning 
which, if properly done, im- 

proves the shape of the bush and en- 
courages flowering. Unfortunately, few 
people cut wisely. 

Many, who love their roses too well, 
are inclined to be niggardly about 
cutting and ean only bring themselves 
to remove the bloom and an inch or 
two of wood. Such flowers are useless 
for most purposes. Others, who care 
for the decorative use of the blooms, 
eut or tear great bunches of roses 
without for a moment considering the 
effect on the bush. The temptation to 
eut roses too short is greatest when 
there are two or more buds on a stem, 
but by disbudding early (that is, by 
removing all but the central bud of a 
branch), a much larger and more perfect 
bloom will be produced which ean be 
cut long without any scruples. 

Nothing improves the appearance of 
a rose garden more than the constant 


for vases is a 


removal of faded flowers, but this is an 
operation that should be done properly. 
Ordinarily, one breaks off the heads, 
leaving useless and ugly bits of stem to 
shrivel on the plant. Faded blooms 
should always be cut in the same man- 
ner as fresh blooms. 

Be sure to cut just above a leaf with 
five leaflets pointing outward which has 
a bud in the axil. Many stems have one 
or two leaves of three leaflets just below 
the flower, and when the eut is made 
above one of these, new flowering shoots 
will not follow as quickly as when the eut 
is just above a leaf with five leaflets. 

Cutting too low down, into the old 
wood, is useless, even when we want long 
stems—the blossoms will soon fade be- 
cause the hardwood stem is unable to 
absorb enough water to keep it fresh. 

Cutting for blooms demands just as 
much care as pruning; the cut should be 
clean and slanting, not jagged, and 
therefore a sharp knife should be used 
instead of shears. 


Men’s Garden Club 
Chrysanthemum Tests 


By Frank K. Batruis 


Chairman Garden Chrysanthemum Tests, 
Men’s Garden Club of America 


N 1944, 31 volunteers from men’s 
| garden clubs throughout the country 

tested 17 of Dr. Kraus’ seedling 
chrysanthemums. The only named seed- 
ling in the lot—Olive Longland—received 
the highest praise. According to Ridge- 
way’s Color Chart, its color is ‘‘ flesh 
jasper pink with coral blend.’’ Color 
descriptions in the men’s reports varied, 
but the flower might properly be classed 
pale salmon-pink. The loosely formed 
flowers averaged 3 inches 


across. 
An Illinois grower reported that 
nearly every visitor to his garden, 


which contained 75 varieties of garden 
chrysanthemums, enthusiastically ad- 
mired Olive Longland above all others. 
It grew 2 feet high and proved a pro- 
fuse and constant bloomer, beginning 
October 1. The color was persistent, 
the first killing frost on October 5 only 
slightly affecting the color. 

A grower in Ashville, North Carolina, 
reported that his Olive Longland plant 
had 125 blooms, which covered the 
plant. The first flower opened on Sep- 
tember 16. This grower considered 
Olive Longland the finest of all the 
varieties tested. 

Contradicting some of the glowing 
accounts was a report from a grower 
in Cleveland, Ohio, who passed it by 
with the statement that ‘‘it is a pink 
that fades and has a sprawly habit.’’ 


Flower Grower @ Jul 945 


Last season was very favorable in 
practically all sections of the country, 
and it remains to be seen how plants 
stood up to the rigors of winter. 


The Feather-Geranium 
By Naomi M. Ineatts, (Vt.) 


HE Feather-Geranium (Chenopod- 

ium botrys), that spicy favorite of 
the gardens of long ago, is coming into 
the limelight again. On the young plant, 
the rosettes of oak-shaped: leaves, dis- 
tinctive in their coloring of light green 
and pinkish bronze, are attractive, but 
the Feather-Geranium is at its best when 
the tall, yellow-green plumes of the 
mature plant wave in the summer breeze, 
diffusing a pleasant, rather bitterish 
odor. Our grandmothers considered a 
nosegay incomplete unless it contained 
a spray or two. To some it was known 
as Jerusalem-Oak. 

This easy annual will grow anywhere, 
and seeds itself. The catalogues some- 
times list it as Ambrosigggand it ° 
usually included among Phares 
grow it along a pathway, because I Oey 


the fragrance which is released when- 
ever my dress brushes against the 


foamy, pungent greenness. 
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Easy to use, this new Buckwheat 
Hull Mulch is just the thing for 
your flowering shrubs, roses, 
azaleas, rhododendrons, annuals 
and perennials. Clean, odorless, 
holds soil moisture, keeps down 
weeds. Light weight, but will 
not blow away. 100 Ibs. will 
cover 130 square ft. 1 in. deep. 


100 ibs. $ 2.50 ppd. 
500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. 


No shipments west of Miss. River 
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Descriptive folder on request. 


LARROWE’S 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


OFEAVAITPOAVADEID 
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Ideal for Victory Gardens! 


WZ Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 
out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers, Send for 


free circular. 
738 W. 7-MILE RD. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 73%,W,,7-MILE, Ro. 
Order Now for Early Fall Planting 


DAFFODILS 


Our northwest-grown bulbs are large healthy 
double-nose bulbs which will give you a wealth 
of bloom next spring. We grow many of the 
newer giant trumpets, white varieties, and red- 
cups as well as many standard varieties. 
Also Lilies, Tulips, 
and other spring-flowering bulbs. 

Our new 1945 bulb list is now ready. We will be glad 
to send a copy on request. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Box 120F oquiam, Washington 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers 
water-lilies. 
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like exquisite pink 
Hardy, easy 
low perennial. Plant dor- 
mant tubers now, 10 for 
$1.00; 60 for $5.00.  Illus- 
trated Bulb Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 











For a HealthyGarden 


TRI-OGEN is an eco- 


nomical, time-saving 
plant insurance! Protect 
your garden from black- 
spot, mildew, and suck- 
ing and chewing insects. 
Excellent for use on 
roses. Available in dust 
and spray form at gar- 
den and hardware stores 
or write us. Send for 
FREE Bulletin. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
6S OGEN BUILDING 
BEACON, N.Y. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Sweet Corn, Sugarsweet 


F you followed recommendations of this 

department earlier in the season on how 
to have a constant supply of sweet corn 
throughout the summer, this note may not 
interest you. But even though you may 
be trying for a summer-long supply, 
you will, if you like sweet corn as we do 
here, weleome a chance to have a delicacy 
on the table in late fall. This is our plan: 
About 80 days before the first killing 
frost is expected, we make a small plant- 
high-quality, early maturing 
variety, such as Henderson’s (Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., 35 Cortlandt Street (7), 
N. Y.) Sugarsweet. If everything goes 
well (and a gardener hopes for the best), 
we have a last delectable morsel before 
frost turns us to the cellar for supplies. 
Incidentlly, Sugarsweet is, in addition to 
being a high-quality white corn, an ideal 
kind for small areas, including city gar- 
dens. It grows little more than 45 inches 
tall, permitting close planting, and 
erally 


ing of a 


gen- 
good crop under the 
adverse conditions of small, overcrowded 


gardens. 


produces a 


Turnip, Golden Ball 


‘cc HE eighteenth of July, wet or dry” 
may be the correct time to plant 
turnips, as the ancients had it; but it 
reminds us that we still have time to grow 
an important food crop for winter use 
‘rom storage. It is surprising though the 
large number of gardeners that do not 
grow turnips because, they tell me, they 
do not like the strong turnip flavor. I 
have a notion that that objection could 
be overcome by planting Golden Ball (my 
seeds came from W. Atlee Burpee Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Penna., and Clinton, 
Iowa) a little later than common, so the 
roots do not get overly large before harv- 
est, and then cook them (quartered) not 
over five minutes in a pressure cooker. If 
that does not give a flavor, suited to the 
most delicate taste, I am no gourmet. 


Yellow Rain Lily 


IMAGINE the botanists have had more 

fun with this little Amaryllid than 
gardeners have; at least they seem to have 
played with it more, for I have bought 
it under at least three names (Amary- 
llis texana, Habranthus texanus and Zep- 
hyranthes texana). It seems to be little 
known in gardens, though, and we are 
not surprised to hear Parks, in his “Valu- 
able Plants Native to Texas,” say “that 
many people who live where the plant is 


common have never seen it in bloom.” 


That cannot, however, be because it does 
not bloom freely, for it lives up to its 
name of “Rain Lily,” producing yellow 
flowers profusely after every summer rain. 

It handles easily like the ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


Zephyranthes of gardens. Bulbs are listed 
by Cecil Houdyshel, 1412 Third Street, 
La Verne, California. If he has dormant 
bulbs, it is not too late to enjoy it this 
year. 


Seedless Set 


ILL wonders never cease? When we 

got growth-promoting substances, we 
thought we had gone the limit in applica- 
tion of chemicals to gardening operations. 
Then we read about the artificial fertiliza- 
tion of flowers by chemicals at the Boyce- 
Thompson Institute, and it probably 
caused a few eyebrows to raise. But now 
we have the finished product in a form 
called Seedless Set, which Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, 10 West Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, are offering this spring. A note 
from the introducers says the chemical can 
be applied to the plant with any. house- 
hold atomizer or hand sprayer and that it 
does not injure the plant or affect its 
growth. The most interesting fact about 
the process is that flowers artificially 
fertilized develop into fruits without seeds. 
A seedless tomato will be a boon to a lot 
of us old fossils with dental plates! 


Red _ Irises 


FRIEND of this column had 

everything in red (?) border irises 
that she coald find and was still dissatis- 
fied with the results, bought, at our sug- 
gestion, a few plants of I. kaempferi, Red 
Emperor, from Chautauqua Flowerfield, 
Greenhurst, New York. This, in part, is 
what she said recently about her reac- 
tions: “I cannot tell why I am so _ pos- 
sessed over red irises, for I do not par- 
ticularly care for red in other flowers, 
but I have been buying tall bearded irises 
for years, trying to get a real honest-to- 
goodness red. There are some very good 
kinds in the red class, and a few I love 
dearly, though none that I have has met 
specifications in every way. But that 
Japanese Red Emperor, which you recom- 
mended is a real acquisition in its big, 
double, blood-red flowers and so early 
for a kaempferi.” 


who 


Mockorange, Belle Etoile 


I AM writing this note on the strength 
of reports I have had from friends in 
England and others who have seen the 
plant growing in the grounds of Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. It goes without 
saying that any Mockorange sent out by 
Lemoine, the great French hybridizer, 
would be good, and here is what they 
say about Belle Etoile: A haunting fra- 
grance in a famously fragrant genus which, 
unfortunately, has lost some of its sweet- 
ness in a number of large-flowered modern 
forms; the hardiness of the average Mock- 
orange; a shapely growth to about 5 feet, 
which places it among the medium to 


smaller growers (kinds like Norma get 
up to 10 feet) ; a flower unique and pleas- 
ing in its star-like shape and touch of 
purple at the center. 


Pea, Laxton’s Progress 
T is always a gamble in my light soil 
and this climate to try for an extra- 
late crop of But it is worth the 
gamble year after year when we strike a 


peas. 


season that gives us a harvest of sweet 
luscious peas just this side of the snows. 
Although Little Marvel 
for this planting, this year we shall try 
Laxton’s from Joseph Harris 
Company, Moreton Farm, Rochester (11), 
N. Y., planting it about 70 days before 
the first heavy freeze is normally expected 
(light frosts that kill tender vegetation 
will not discourage peas). Laxton’s Pro- 
gress is a splendid pea for spring plant- 
ing, with larger pods than Little Marvel 
and not much, if any, reduction in quality. 


we usually use 


Progress 


Geraniums From Seeds 

ERE is a pleasant experience in win- 

dow gardening: Plant seeds of Zonal 
Geraniums now (earlier would have been 
better, but it is not too late), commencing 
with a good strain of seeds, such as Camp- 
bell’s (Campbell Seed Store, 137 West 
Colorado Street, Pasadena (1), Cali- 
fornia). Pot them up singly when the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, 
using a rather lean compost and as small 
a pot as healthy growth permits. More 
rapid growth of plant would follow from 
a rich mixture, of course, but a restricted 
diet and root-run induces earlier flowering. 


Clematis, Belle of Woking 


| HAD hoped to be able to mention this 

beautiful Clematis as one of Bobbink 
& Atkins’ (East Rutherford, N. J.) offer- 
ings during the spring, but their litera- 
ture indicated that it was not available. 
A recent notice from them shows that it 
will, however, again be available this fall 
in their usual fine potgrown stock. In 
addition to its double flowers, it has an 
entrancing color—soft lavender, much 
paler than Ramona and both paler and 
more evenly colored than the blue Law- 
soniana. 


Tigridias From Seed 
Dg ttingucn gardeners need not be told 


how easy and ‘interesting it is to 
raise Tigridias from seeds, because that is 
the way most of us did it a quarter of a 
century ago. I have a notion, though, 
that even old-timers will be agreeably sur- 
prised by the wide range of colors and the 
stunning combinations that are apt to 
come from a sowing of seeds saved by 
Frank M. Wilson, R.F.D. 2, Everson, 
Washington, from his prize named varie- 
ties. 
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m, Sow Pansy Seeds This Summer for Biggest, 
~ Earliest Blooms Next Spring! 
Pa 
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ies ‘ <i Burpee’s Giant Exhibition Pansies after year seeds have been saved from 

rr y ‘ - y 71 4 77 a © ~ ~ ; 
) Here's How You Can Have grow strong, vigorous plants with only the largest, most beautiful 
+ | tee huge flowers up to 4 in. across, on flowers on plants of compact habit 

These Sensationa ; .? s long sturdy stems well above the with extra long flower stems. 

, Early Next Spring! foliage. The gracefully waved and To see how much bigger and better 

| Sow these special seeds in July frilled petals are thick and velvety, Pansies you can grow, write for this 
and you'll have sturdy young many exquisitely crinkled at the full-size 35c-Pkt. of Seeds for just 10c, 

plants yet this re hardy edges. with easy directions for planting and 

: and well rooted they'll live over All the richest colors and combina- care. This special offer is made for 
winter and start blooming al- ‘ ye “eg : al d 

mdeh te oad: ab ues i a tions of colors; many gayly blotched. you to see for yourself the many ad- 


Old favorites greatly improved! Year vantages of planting pansy seeds now. 
Send dime today and sow seeds soon! 


Order Daffodils Now! 


The earlier you plant Daffodils, the bigger and lovelier tne 
» blooms will be next spring. Bulbs will be even scarcer this 







Every Burpee Bulb is 
Luaranteed to Bloom 


Burpee's Giant 

Grape Hyacinths 
Large, fragrant deep 
obalt-blue bells on 6 it 





acy ie Og 04 haat fall. To save you time and money, here are the best values 
for many years. » in Burpee’s Daffodils. Order now and your Bulbs will be 
wee 5 > mailed as soon as they come from the fields—at the ideal 
Special: fall planting time. 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils Burpee's Red-Cupped 

Choice long trumpets—largest Daffodil 
flowers on long, stiff stems 1 ft. 
or more long. Yellows, whites, 
bi-colors—for beds,  bor- 
ders, and pots. Worth S 
double this pricey 7 BULBS 
Special: 

35 Bulbs. $2; 100 Bulbs $5 

Burpee’s Giant Trumpet Daffodil 


Any 3 Si Lots agg apes vena gg 


Giants, shorter, more open cups 


§ 2 75 Wide color range—white, cream, 
or oa yellow with darker cups 


— edged orange or s] 
scarlet. 
Any 6 Sl Lots for $5 speciai: 17 BULBS 


35 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $5 





(More than one of a kind if wanted) 
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rpee’s Giant Grape Hyacinth 





Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Attractively marked cups of 
striking apricot, orange, and 


many shades of red; pure white, 
creamy or light vellow 
petals. Would cost twice 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. as much se ete BULBS 
. Atlee Burpee Co. 117 Burpee Bldg.) (or) Clinton, lowa Special Mixture 
ie Bee ae peeinn SEs. Medias of Maneeil 10c g 35 Bulbs $2: 100 Bulbs $5 
Giant Exhibition Pansy Seeds for.......... : 
Send me Burpee’s Guaranteed Bulbs, checked be sina. postpaid. e Burpee’ Ss Fall Bulb Book FREE We . 
No. 9545——-Giant Trumpet Daffodils No. 9547——_Rted-Cupped Daffodils . , 
(}17 Bulbs (135 Bulbs [) 100 Bulbs [117 Bulbs 35 Bulbs ©) 100 Bulbs s y San 
$1 $2 $5 $1 $2 $5 Accurate, time-saving descriptions of Burpee’s 
No.9551—Med. Trumpet Daffodils No. 9586—Giant Grape Hyacinths Daffodils, Tulips, Iris, Lilies and other Bulbs 
Ol7 Bulbs (35 Bulbs { 100 Bulbs [) 30 Bulbs $1. i. plant this fall—many pictured in natural color. 
ya om co —_e - Full of helpful planting information. Send post- 
lee é for $5. : Enclosed is $ peteckesoeubecacmtes card or coupon today. 
> Lut \ynrert 
om ag} PUDNe.Sr.. species tlee pUurpe e Oo. 
Aidldress .... a sin ia PGES Nighy Ec? fel ART, © ial aad ala la & 117 oe Building pe Burpee Building 
(CD Send Seeees Fall. 1945 ‘Bulb "Gulden, "FREE. Philadelphia 32, Pa. . Clinton, lowa 
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“> SCHLING'S:FAMOUS 
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FOR NATURALIZING 


5 3 


Ask Those Who Bought Them Last Year! 
ORDER NOW AND SAVE MONEY 


This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi has 
delighted tens of thousands of home gardeners. No less than ten mil- 
lion of these superb bulbs are growing all over America. This is not to be 
confused with ordinary Mixtures. It is a specially selected blending of 
Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. 
The bulbs are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight pounds 
to the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 


Guaranteed Saving of 15% If You Order Now 


By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure 
you of at least 15% saving under regular catalog prices. And in addition 
to the savings, you have the assurance of getting the bulbs you want. 


SPECIAL OFFER [50 Bulbs 


Good Until August Ist $3.25 


100 bulbs for $5.95; 1000 for $56.50; 2000 for $110.00 


Shipments are postpaid in the Ist and 2nd postal zones. For zones 3 and 4 
add I5 cents per 50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 6 add 25 cents 
per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. To zones 7 and 8 bulbs are shipped express collect. 
Delivery will be made at proper time for Fall planting. 


FREE — ADVANCE BULB LIST 
Offering Savings up to 20% 


Write now for our Advance Bulb List—ready August Ist. It lists practically all 
the items that are in the regular Fall catalog—and at important savings. You 
will also receive our beautifully illustrated Bulb Catalog which is issued about 
September |Oth. 


Please send in now for your copy to be sure of avoiding disappointment 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Avenue near 59th Street New York 22, N. Y. 











